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By the Way— The Oregon Public Service Commission federal control, require the continuance, 


The Good Book says: 


worthy of his hire.” 


“The laborer is 


Judging by the trend of events in 
these days, it is logical to suggest the 
last word be spelled h-i-g-h-e-r. 


In the telephone business, as every- 
where, it takes more money now to make 
the which 


brings up the all-important question of 


mare go than ever before, 


rates. 


The telephone company that sees ap- 


proaching the time when it will be im- - 


perative to obtain higher rates will gain 
nothing by deferring action until a later 
day. 


Most people dread to raise prices, but 
when justice requires more compensation, 
no time should be lost in bringing the 
matter before your commission. Mem- 
bers of commissions know that costs are 
Tell 


and ask for relief, 


uf. them your troubles frankly 


Good Commission Work. 


It is gratifying to note that some of the 
state commissions are manifesting a dis- 
position to help the telephone companies 
that are soon to be returned to state con- 
trol. With conflicting federal and state 
conditions it is difficult for some compa- 
nies to know just “where they are at,” 
and any assistance in bridging over the 


transition period is more than welcome. 


has issued an order authorizing telephone 
companies to continue to collect the ser- 
vice connection and moving changes es- 
tablished by the Postmaster General until 
the commission has fixed its own rates. 
Meantime the Oregon body will conduct 
a general investigation of the subject with 
a view of arriving at just, reasonable and 
uniform maximum installation and mov- 
ing charges. The charges fixed by the 
Postmaster General during the period of 
government control are recognized as the 
law, even after the control ends, and will 
until the 


lishes other rates. 


stand state commission estab- 


This action clarifies the situation ma- 
terially, and will show the Oregon com- 
panies just where they stand during the 
intermediate stage of passing from fed- 
eral jurisdiction back to state regulation. 
Other state commissions might well fol- 
low the example of the Oregon utilities 


board. 


The relations between many state com- 
missions and the Postmaster General are 
not very cordial, and no doubt some 
would hesitate to”ratify Mr. Burleson’s 
official acts, even for a temporary period, 
but the commissions should recognize the 
fact that by so doing they will make it 
easier for the telephone companies to get 
back to normal conditions and, therefore, 
help the giving of satisfactory service. 

As the Oregon commission says in its 
order, “The interests of the public gener- 
ally and of the various telephone com- 


panies, released or to be released from 





for a temporary period, of the installation 
and moving charges inaugurated by order 
of the Postmaster General.” 


Another notable commission order is 


that of the Nebraska state railway body 


granting an increase, averaging 10 per 


cent, of the rates of the Lincoln Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co. This increase will 
apply to all but two of the 111 exchanges 
operated by this Independent company, 
which is to be congratulated on its ability 
The 


federal installation and move charges are 


to obtain needed added revenue. 


temporarily approved until the commis- 
sion can make investigation of the whole 
matter. This it is planned to make at 


an early date. 


Educating the Public. 
One of the national weeklies, in taking 
the 


“When Burleson 


its periodical crack at Postmaster 
General, satirically says: 
quits, the men who made the wire services 
can go ahead and remake them, subject 
only to four dozen state commissions 
more or less, and, back of that barrage, 
to the counter-attacks of an irritated and 


not particularly well-informed public.” 


There is considerable point to that 
statement. It means, in brief, that utilities 
must ask for adequate rates from fifty- 
seven varieties of state regulatory bodies 
that are anxious not to do anything to of- 
fend the public, which, too often, is igno- 
rant of what the utilities deserve and need. 
One remedy for that is to educate the pub- 


lic and show the people who use the tele- 
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phone, ride on street cars and burn gas 
and electric light what the companies that 
furnish the service are entitled to in the 
way of compensation. 

Lincoln said: “You can fool some of 
the people all the time, all of the people 
some of the time, but you can’t fool all 
the people all the time.” This is true about 
It might be put this 
“Some of the people know many 


common knowledge. 
way: 
things; many people know some things, 
but all of the people cannot know all 
things.” That is why advertising plays 
so vital a part in the world these days. It 
is up to the public utility to educate the 


An event of unusual importance in the 
telephone industry is the announcement 
that Theodore Gary, A. F. Adams and H. 
L. Gary, leading Independent telephone 
men of Kansas City, have become finan- 
cially interested in the Automatic Electric 
Co., of Chicago, and will take an active 
part in extending and car- 
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people about its business, its troubles, its 
needs and its plans.’ | 

Those who heard B. J. Mullaney’s ad- 
dress on “Publicity” before the recent 
telephone convention in Chicago, will un- 
derstand this fully, and those who weren’t 
there to hear it, should read it in the col- 
umns of TELEPHONY this week. 

There is no doubt that the public is 
“not particularly well-informed,” as the 
writer in the national weekly says. In 
fact, that is putting it very mildly. What 
the average man knows about the tele- 
phone business—unless he happens to be 


an investor—is undoubtedly little indeed. 


business, he feels that he should now be 
relieved in part of the activities that nec- 
essarily devolve on the president of a 
growing organization. Mr. Harris also 
feels that the new officers of the company 
are as fully imbued with the importance 
and advantages of the automatic idea as 
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To educate him and put him in touch with 
your needs, Mr. Telephone Manager, is 
ond of your most important duties. If 
you can win the support of your own 
community, you will not have much 
trouble getting your deserts from the state 
commission passing on your rate case. 
The men on that commission, and the 
governor who appointed them, want to 
please the residents of your community, 
the people you serve and who ought to 
be your backers. Through judicious pub- 
licity of various kinds you can win their 


support—and that means winning your 


case before your commission. 


Gary Interests in Automatic Electric 


Theodore Gary, A. F. Adams and H. L. Gary Become Identified with Manu- 
facturing and Sales Corporations to Push Development of Automatic Telephone 
Business—Personnel of New Organization—Increased Orders Sought Abroad 


utives and engineers now employed by the 
Theodore Gary Investment Co., in which 
staff H. L. Harris, general manager of 
the Kansas City Home and Long Dis- 
tance Telephone companies (who will be 
general manager of the consolidated com- 
pany in Kansas City), will take ‘a more 





rying on the business. 
Joseph Harris, president 
of the Automatic Electric 
Co., states that by reason 
of the growth of the busi- 
ness and the desirability 
of obtaining additional 
capital, he had concluded 
arrangements whereby the 
three named will become 
members of the board of 
directors and participate 
in the future conduct of 
the corporation’s affairs. 
Under the new organi- 
zation plans, Mr. Harris 
will become chairman of 
the board and Theodore 
Gary will be chairman of 
the executive committee. 
A. F. Adams will be 








prominent part. 

Mr. Adams also says 
that their decision to go 
into the automatic busi- 
ness has been largely in- 
fluenced by their investi- 
gation of the automatic 
for operating purposes 
and their desire to change 
all of their plants to 
automatic as fast as it 
can be done. He states, 
too, that their decision 
has been influenced by the 
fact that nearly all of the 
large Independent organ- 
izations, such as the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., the 
Tri-State Teiephone & 
Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co. and the Cit- 








elected president of the 
company and H. L. Gary 
vice-president and _ treas- 
urer. J. B. Russell, Harmon A. Harris 
and Grant Pelton will remain as vice- 
presidents. It is said there will be no 
other changes in the personnel of the 
Automatic organization at this time. 
Regarding the changes, Joseph Harris 
states that having served as president of 
the Automatic company since its organiza- 
tion, and having borne for nearly 30 
years the burden first of development and 
later the carrying on of the Automatic 


Theo. Gary, Chairman of Executive Joseph Harris, for Years President, 
Committee, Automatic Electric Co. 


he is, and that they will work to the end 
that it may become the universal method 
of telephone service. 

A.- F. Adams, speaking on behalf of 
Theodore Gary, H. L. Gary and himself, 
states that it is their intention to remain 
in charge of the operating properties with 
which they are now connected, including 
the consolidated company of Kansas 
City, and that they will operate them 
as heretofore through their staff of exec- 


Becomes Chairman of Board. 


izens Telephone Co. of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
others are now using and 
increasing the use of automatic. 

He believes it to be the consensus of 
opinion of executive operating officials of 
large telephone properties that all fu- 
ture exchanges of sufficient size will be 
installed automatic, or changed to au- 
tomatic, as the difficulty in securing effi- 
cient female labor, and the wages de- 
manded are such that automatic not only 
renders the best service, but promises such 
tremendous savings that a change to auto- 
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matic as rapidly as the apparatus can be 
built is a foregone: conclusion. 


¢To co-operate with the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. and carry out the wider plans the 
new regime has in contemplation, the In- 
ternational Telephone Sales & Engineer- 
ing Corporation has been organized with 
Theodore Gary as chairman of the board 
of directors; A. F. Adams, president, and 
H. L. Gary as vice-president and treas- 
urer. Harmon A. Harris, of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., will be a member of 
the board of directors of this corpora- 
tion and participate in its activities. 

A very considerable volume of business 
is reported as being immediately avail- 
able, and already contracts for the pur- 
chase of upwards of $15,000,000 worth of 
automatic apparatus have been secured by 
the International Telephone Sales & En- 
gineering Corporation. 

Mr. Harris states that these contracts 
are in no way connected with the official 
announcements made by various Bell op- 
erating units, notably in Chicago, Detroit 
and Omaha, that they are adoping auto- 
matic equipment for their areas, but he 
points out that both events have this in 
common—that telephone executives of 
every affiliation are convinced that only 
through this method of operation can ade- 
quate service be given economically. 

A further evidence of the rapid exten- 
sion of automatic operation is found in 
the large amount of equipment being or- 
dered for existing automatic plants. Dur- 
ing the latter part of June alone, these 
contracts amounted to over 15,000 lines. 
They include practically a 50 per cent in- 

















A. F. Adams, Operating Head of Large In- 
dependent Organization, President. 


crease of central office capacity for the 
Havana, Cuba, system, a large amount of 
apparatus to interconnect the automatic 
and manual systems in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and substantial additions to such 
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exchanges as Edmonton and Calgary, 
Canada; Erie, Pa.; Lincoln, Neb.; and 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Abroad, the return of peace and the 
restoration of normal conditions will un- 
doubtedly bring about a great develop- 
ment of the telephone systems, and Mr. 
Adams expects that automatic equipment 
will be utilized very largely in this reha- 
bilitation. 

This will naturally mean a vast amount 
of business for the company. Mr. Ad- 
ams and J. B. Russell are sailing for 
Europe next week to confer with asso- 
ciated organizations and establish addi- 
tional connections abroad, and to ar- 
range plans for co-operating in the devel- 
opment and extension of Automatic busi- 
ness in the foreign field. 

Financial Chicago papers 
have referred to a rumor that the Bell 
interests figure in the new combination, 
but this is attributed to the fact that cer- 
tain Bell leaders (notably President B. E. 
Sunny of the Chicago Telephone Co.) 
have recently declared that automatic 
equipment is the only answer to the labor 
problem. 

On the authority of H. L. Gary, A. F. 
Adams and Joseph Harris, it is declared 
there is not a dollar of Bell money repre- 
sented in the capital of either the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. or the International 
Telephone Sales & Engineering Corpora- 
tion; that neither concern owes a penny 
to outside interests and that none of their 
stocks, bonds, notes or other securities 
are held by the A. T. & T. organization. 


writers in 


The three new figures in the company 
have been prominent for years in the In- 
dependent telephone field, and are con- 
sidered among its most progressive and 
successful factors. 


Theodore Gary is known as the head of 
the Theodore Gary Investment Co. which 
controls many strong telephone compa- 
nies in Missouri, Kansas, Texas and IIli- 
nois. The Kansas City Home Telephone 
Co., which is about to take over the Bell 
exchanges in Kansas City, is the largest 
of the Gary holdings. Mr. Gary is chair- 
man of the board of that company. He 
was president of the National Independent 
Telephone Association at one time and 
is one of the pioneers in the Independ- 
ent industry. 

A. F. Adams is president of the Kansas 
City Home Telephone Co., and was one 
of the three members of the Operating 
Board appointed by Postmaster General 
Burleson to manage the telephone and tel- 
egraph business under government con- 
trol. He was federal director of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. until the 
lines were released from war service a few 
weeks go. Mr. Adams is a director of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, and rendered the industry in- 
valuable service while federal jurisdic- 
tion continued. 
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H. L. Gary, son of Theodore Gary, is 
the financial man of the Gary interests. 
He is secretary and treasurer of the Theo- 


Investment Co. and of the 
Kansas City Home Telephone Co He 


dore Gary 

















H. L. Gary, Financial Man of Gary Prop- 
erties, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, and is given credit for put- 
ting that organization on a sound financial 
basis when he served as chairman of the 
finance committee two Just 
recently he was again made chairman of 


years ago. 


the same committee. 

These three men believe in carrying out 
a broad, liberal policy in the utility field 
and have the reputation of always pro- 
tecting their business associates. Theo- 
dore Gary has always insisted on con- 
necting or near-by companies being safe- 
guarded in any contract or arrangements 
with competitors, both Mr. 
and H. L. Gary hold the same 
convictions. 


made and 


Adams 


Dundee Company Takes Over Bell 
Telephone Properties. 


The Dundee Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Dundee, N. Y., has taken over and 
consolidated with its system the Bell 
company’s properties in Dundee, Lake- 
mont, Starkey, Weston and Tyrone. L. 
Sproul is manager of the Dundee com- 
pany, which is now alone in the field. 





Merger of Two Small Wisconsin 
Systems Planned. 


Negotiations are under way for the 
purchase of the Theresa Union Telephone 
Co., of Theresa, Wis., of the properties 
of the East Valley Telephone Co., of 
Campbellsport, which will add approx- 
imately 400 telephones to the 800 which the 
company now owns and operates. 


‘The Proper Methods of Supervising 


Supervisor Should Have ‘‘All-Seeing’’ Eyes—Verbal Instructions Given Oper- 
ators at Boards Must Be Brief—Listening Is as Important as Observing— 
Adjusting of Complaints—Attention to Details of Supervision Means Success 


Supervisor of Instruction. Clereland Telephone Co. 


At one time, not so very distant, the 
supervisor who covered the most miles 
per day was rated as the most efficient. 
While she was establishing a record as 
to the number of times she covered her 
division from end to end, she was miss- 
ing much of importance on ,the operators’ 
positions. Like the bear at the zoo who 
paces up and down looking for an ave- 
nue of escape, she “patroled her beat” 
and watched the clock for quitting time. 
It was beneath her dignity to do any ac- 


By W. F. Johnson 


vitak key-shelf work that the operator 
may miss while working in the multiple 
or elsewhere, should be detected by the 
supervisor and called to the operator’s 
attention. A word of instruction gen- 
erally suffices such as “Challenge”. or 
“Disconnect,” pointing to the connection 
involved. Frequently nothing further is 
required than to point to the connection 
recuiring attention. 

Talking to an operator at the switch- 
hoard must, of necessity, be very limited. 








A First-c ass, Wide-awak2, Alert Supervisor 


Hk Te 


: > poerssraee r 


OMI ER ALENT LEE AD RHE 6 


& 


v 


Should Be Able to Detect Nearly Every- 


thing Cccurring on F.ve Positions—nmer &. es Should Be “All-Seeing.”’ 


tual operating, such as assisting in dis- 
connecting. 

In due time it was thought the super- 
visor should do something more than 
walk, so the pendulum swung in the op- 
posite direction. And soon the operating 
force were sitting back, so to speak, wait- 
ing for the supervisor to take down their 
connections and plug them in on waiting 
signals. The supervisor rapidly devel- 
oped into a first-class assistant operator 
and, again, the higher-ups felt that the 
supervisor had not yet her 
own. 

Naturally, her real sphere of activity 
lies between the two extremes but like 
all great truths, it required time to find 
this out She should neither ignore the 
operators, nor should she do all their 
work; but a happy medium is the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The supervisor brings to her division 
an additional pair of eyes and _ they 
should be “all-seeing eyes.” She can con- 
centrate on “seeing” where the operator 
must see, and operate in addition. Flash- 
ing recall signals, disconnects, and other 


come into 


If any lengthy instruction is necessary, 
the operator should be relieved so she 
may give her undivided attention to the 
instructions the supervisor desires to 
give. 

A first-class, wide-awake, alert super- 
visor should be able to detect nearly 
everything occurring on five positions— 
the one immediately in front of her and 
two on either side. Surface conditions, 
however, do not always indicate every- 
thing that is going on. 

It is well for the supervisor to use her 
ears as well as her. eyes. While she is 
observing visually, she should be plugged 
in with one of her operators, listening to 
line and call circuit work. With a cord 
on the telephone set, of suitable length, 
this listening-in with one operator can 
be done very readily while she is moving 
about the division observing the other 
operators. 
periods should be_ short 
enough so that the supervisor will reach 
every operator in her division at least 
twice during each half-day period. 

There is quite a division of opinion in 
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Listening-in 


regard to whether a supervisor should 
take care of subscribers’ complaints. 
Some companies have seen fit to send 
all such calls to a central complaint bu- 
reau, allowing the supervisor to give her 
undivided attention to operating condi- 
tions. 

It is not intended to present a brief for 
either side in this article, but it must be 
admitted that the supervisor is in a very 
advantageous position to straighten out 
irregular conditions that 
occur on connections. 


are bound to 

In talking to a subscriber, the super 
visor should step back two steps from 
the switchboard, set well up 
and talk in a low tone of voice, so that 
the attention of the operators will not be 
distracted. 


have her 


While talking to a subscriber, 
the supervisor’s eyes should be on her 
division and if it is necessary to point 
out operator, she 
should step up to the position and do 


some condition to an 


so, continuing her conversation with the 
subscriber at the same time. 

In fact, the 
one whose vigilance never relaxes. 


supervisor is the 
She 
moves through her division slowly and 
always with her eyes on the key shelf. 
In turning at the end of her division to 
retrace her steps, she makes an inward 
turn instead of an outward, so that noth- 
ing escapes her vision. 

The inward turn may appear to be a 
small point but the degree of success at- 
tained by a supervisor depends on the at- 
tention given to an aggregation of small 
points. Look well to the details and the 
bigger problems of the supervisor solve 
themselves. 


expert 


Possible to Talk Over Ray of 
Light—Selenium Used. 

A special cable dispatch from London, 
England, states that talking over a ray of 
light is now possible. A young British 
scientist has developed the instruments 
by which the messages are sent. 

The message is spoken into a trans 
mitter. The diaphragm oscillates a mir- 
ror which sends out intermittent flashes 
of reflected light. 

At the receiving end a lens catches the 
light rays and the action of selenium 
cells translates the flashes through a tele- 
phone receiver into speech. 

The limit of distance is, of course, th 
horizon, and the stronger the light ray, 
the clearer the message. But only one 
message can travel over a ray and full 
secrecy is said to be assured. 











New York Bank ‘Takes Securities 


Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. Arranges with Financial 


Organization 


Having Correspondent Offices in All Large Cities of Country to Take Its Securi- 
ties—Three-Year Gold Notes Authorized by Postmaster General to Be Issued 


The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., has just com- 
pleted arrangements with The National 
City Co., of New York, and the Wells 
& Dickey Co., of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, to handle its securities as they are 
issued. This arrangement, in the opinion 
of G. W. Robinson, president of the com- 
pany and formerly president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
solves the company’s financing problems 
for some years to come. It is a step 
forward in the stabilizing of Independent 
securities generally. 

The National City Co. has correspond- 
ent offices in all the principal cities of the 
country and also in Canada, so that for 
the first time securities of an Independent 


telephone company have a_ nation-wide 
market. 
The first securities of the Tri-State 


company which are offered by The Na- 
tional City Co. are three-year 6 per cent 
gold notes to the amount of $1,250,000, in 
denominations of $1,000 and $500. The is- 
suance of these notes is authorized by the 
Postmaster General and the proceeds will 
be used for the unifying of the two pres- 
ent systems in St. Paul and for exten- 
sions and additions. 

These short-term notes will provide the 
company with funds until 


becc yme 


such time as 
somewhat sta- 
bilized and general financing can be ac- 
complished. At that time it is proposed 
to refund most of the present debt by one 
large issue covering all of the property as 
a first mortgage. 

The agreement securing the three-year 
6 per cent gold notes will authorize a total 
of $2,000,000 notes bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum of which 
$1,250,000 will be issued at the present 
time. The remaining $750,000 notes may 
be issued only if and when the net earn- 
ings of the company, after provision for 
both maintenance and depreciation for a 
period of 12 consecutive months, shall 
have been equal to at least twice the an- 
nual interest charges of the company on 
all its outstanding bonds, five-year notes 
and new notes. 

The company covenants that it will not 
create any further mortgage lien on its 
rroperty nor incur any further indebted- 
ness except in the ordinary course of 
husiness, unless it shall provide that such 
lien and indebtedness shall be subject to 
end inferior to the rights of the holders 
of the three-year, 6 per cent gold notes. 


conditions have 


The agreement also contains provisions 
cesigned to maintain the proper ratio be- 
tween the current assets and current lia- 


bilities and limits the declaration of divi- 
dends to earnings of the company subse- 
quent to January 1, 1919. 

At the present time the Tri-State com- 
pany operates &5,322 telephone stations of 
which it 81,556, the other 
being service stations belonging to small 
Independent companies. It has 15 mod- 


owns 3,766 


ern, fully-equipped exchange buildings in 
St. Paul and 35 in the outside territory. 
Its distribution 
of 5,924 with 


miles of aerial wire and 201,312 miles of 


consists 
118,332 


and toll 
miles of toll 


system 
lines 

















President G. W. Robinson Has Convinced 

Prominent Financial Organization of In- 

vestment Value of Tri-State Securities. 
wire installed in 757 miles of under- 
ground conduit and over four miles of 
tunnel. 

The property has been well maintained, 
an average of more than 20 per cent of 
the gross earnings having been expended 
during the past three years for current 
maintenance, in addition to 
set aside for deprectiation. 

In St. Paul the company operates both 
automatic and manual exchanges. Its 
system, prior to last year, when the prop- 
erty of the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Co. was acquired, was made up 
entirely of automatic equipment and it is 
now the intention to replace the existing 
manual equipment by automatic. For 
the present, the manual and the auto- 
matic systems will be interconnected so 
that any subscriber may cail any other 


the amount 


subscriber on the company’s system. 
The territory which the company serves 
has an area of 21,000 square miles and an 
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estimated population of over 1,000,000 or 
nearly half that of the state of Minnesota. 
Under its arrangement with the Bell com- 
pany whereby the division of territory 
was effected, the Tri-State company has 
access to the toll lines of the Bell and 
thus is able to give its subscribers and 
connecting companies connections with 
practically any point in the country. 
The 


have 


gross earnings of the company 


been remarkably consistent, show 
ing an increase every year. In no year 
since its organization has there been paid 
out in dividends an amount in excess of 
that 


been 


fact, the 
conservative in 


earned, in company has 
this 
The surplus and undivided profits amount 


$900,000, 


most respect. 


to nearly and, in addition, 


there has been accumulated an equal 


amount as a reserve for depreciation. 


Since June 20, new exchange and toll 


rates have been in effect which, it is 
estimated, will increase the annual gross 
revenues approximately $600,000. The 
company officials believe that the rate 


schedules now in effect are such as can 
be justified to the state commission upon 
the return of the properties by the gov- 
ernment. A valuation of the 
property is in progress and will be used in 
substantiating the new rates. 


complete 


The strong outstanding features of the 
Tri-State company, which have made its 
securities attractive to the National City 
The business field 
which it serves practically without com- 
petition, the very satisfactory 
situation, the 


Co. are: excellent 
franchise 
consistent growth of the 
business, the company’s strong financial 
position, the excellent physical condition 
of the property, its competent manage- 
ment, the small funded debt compared to 
property value, the good ratio of earn- 
ings to interest charges and the prospects 
of continuing development 

President Robinson is to be congratu- 
lated upon the consummation of the ar- 
rangement whereby the ever-present and 
continuing problem of financing will be 
adequately solved. The entire Indepen- 
dent industry should derive, indirectly at 
least, benefit from this recognition of the 
stability and investment value of Inde- 
pendent telephone securitics by such a 
prominent financial organization. 

Independent companies generally have 
experienced difficulty in obtaining funds 
for expansion. They have been, in fact, 
compelled to finance their operations lo- 
cally. The 
State should do opening and 
breaking up the heretofore closed market 
of the larger c:ties. 


wedge entered by the Tri- 


much in 











Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VII, Telephone Engineering Economics,’’ Written by Chas. 


W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


94. Why is the plant engineer best 
qualified to prescribe proper terminal lo- 
cations? What points should be borne in 
mind in terminal locating? 

95. What other construction detail 
should properly be handled by the plant 
engineer rather than by the construction 
foreman? What plans are customarily 
furnished the construction foremen by 
the larger telephone companies? 

96. Upon what two questions should 
emphasis be placed? 

97. What is the feature the feeder and 
distribution systems shown ih Figs. 23 
and 24? In Fig. 25? 

98. How may the date of installation 
of relief cables be often postponed? Out- 
line the methods of connection in a cross- 
connection box? What does their use 
effect? 

99. Why do many telephone companies 
istall a cross-connection box between 
feeder and distribution cables? 

100. What kind of conditions fre- 
quently make it impossible to utilize the 
aerial method of feeder distribution? 
What plan may usually be adopted? 


CHAPTER III. Subdivisions of 
Telephone Engineering (C’t’d). 
101. Block cable terminals —Terminals 

located at frequent intervals will provide 

access to the block-distribution cable and 
obviate costly drop-wire—or interior block 
wires, as they are called in this case— 
rims. Such a method of distribution is 

illustrated in Fig. 27. 

It will be noted that in this case the 














Fig. 28. One Type of Cable Terminal Used 


in Block Distribution. 


cable is placed near the top of the fence 
and the terminals located at points where 
they will be readily accessible to tele- 
phone employes and still be beyond the 
reach of mischievous youngsters. 

A terminal used in conjunction with the 



































Fig. 27. 


Interior Block Cable Distribution 


Such as Used in Some Cities. 
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block cable mode of distribution is illus- 


trated in Fig. 28. The terminal proper 
is enclosed in a cast iron box which has 
ample space 
wires. 

102. Supports for cables in block dis- 
tribution —Several methods of 


attaching cables to board fences are illus- 


allowance for the drop 


possible 




















Fig. 29. Methods of Attaching Cables to 


Board Fences. 


trated in Fig. 29. Where it is necessary 
to run block cables through basements to 
reach the interior of a block, it may be 
necessary to make attachment to basement 
ceilings. Such attachment is usually ef- 
fected by the use of toggle bolts or bent 
nails as illustrated in Fig. 30. 

In cases where the subscriber develop- 
ment warrants the installation of block 
cables and where no rear fences are avail- 
able, it may be necessary to extend the 
distribution cables rear building 
walls. Methods of attachment to 


along 
rear 

















Fig. 30. Use of Toggle Bolts in Supporting 


Cables from Ceilings. 


building walls are illustrated in Figs. 31 
and 32, and methods of spanning cables 
between buildings are illustrated in 
Fig. 33. 

Needless to state, the interior block 
method of distribution is a costly one and 
should not be employed unless the number 
of subscribers contained within a given 
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Llock precludes the aerial method of dis- 
tribution, or unless the requirements of 
property owners or municipal authorities 
render inadvisable the erection of pole 
lines upon alternate streets. 


CHAPTER IV. House 
Systems. 


Cable 


103. House cable feeder distribution — 
There is still another method of feeder 
distribution—and one that has, of a 

















Fig. 31. An Entrance to Building. 


necessity, come into extensive use in the 
larger towns and cities. This distribu- 
tion method is usually known as the 
“house cable system.” 

Where there are a large number of 
telephone subscribers located in one 
building, it is obviously necessary to 
adopt some special means of providing 
distribution facilities. Apartment houses, 
hotels and office buildings usually re- 
quire so many telephones that if the or- 
dinary method of running a subscriber’s 
drop wire from the telephone to the 
nearest block or aerial cable terminal 
were adopted, a most complicated and 
unsightly distribution system would re- 
sult. 

Many of the larger buildings have a 

















Fig. 32. Attachment of Block Cables to 


Building Walls. 


housand or more telephones in service 
and as it is necessary to carry two wires 
-or one pair of wires—from each tele- 
phone to some point where the distribu- 
tion cable is terminated, the importance 
of making adequate provision in the way 
of house cable facilities can hardly be 
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exaggerated. Otherwise, wires must be 
run along building walls and ceilings, or 
“fished” between walls. The result is not 
only unsightly and apt to provoke un- 
favorable comment on the part of the 
property owners, but it is also a source 
of frequent maintenance trouble. 

Many of the larger companies have, 


therefore, devised schemes of placing 
cables throughout the larger buildings 
with terminals at convenient intervals, 
which are ingenious and which have 


helped to reduce to a minimum the ex- 
penditures incidental to 
trouble. 

The writer, while serving one of the 
large telephone companies in the capacity 
of district plant engineer, had a good 
deal of experience in this phase of the 
distribution problem and the suggestions 
incorporated in this article, it is thought, 
represent the best practice of companies 
operating in the larger cities. 

104. Classifications of house cables.— 


maintenance 


tribution cable pairs to be provided for 
a given office building is by no means a 
simple one. 
engineering 


In fact, this phase of plant 
requires as much, if not 
more, thought and care, tnan the plan- 
ning of an aerial distribution system. 

Riser cables extending vertically 
through a building must be provided, of 
sufficient capacity to care for the ulti- 
mate subscriber needs. Obviously, it is 
far cheaper to provide a cable, or cables, 
of sufficient capacity to care for the ulti- 
mate requirements of a given building, 
than to have to provide additional facili- 
ties from time to time. 

The solution of this whole problem re- 
solves itself into the determination of 
the ultimate number of telephones per 
floor, or the number of telephones which 
will ultimately care for a given number 
of square feet of floor area. 

No hard and fast rule may be laid 
down for the solution of this phase of 


nouse-cable engineering. The ultimate 





























Fig. 33. 


House cables may be divided into two 
general classifications : 

1. Office building house cables. 

2. Department house and hotel house 
cables. 

These, in turn, from an engineering 
standpoint, may be sub-divided into 
“house cables in new buildings,” and 
“house cables installed in old buildings.” 

Obviously, if proper provision is made 
at the time the building is built, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to provide 
an adequate house cable system. Such 
a problem, as will be shown later, is 
analogous to the problem of providing 
for electric light wiring. 

The provision of proper house cable 
systems for old buildings is quite another 
matter. In fact, it requires all the in- 
genuity of the plant engineer and the 
construction foreman to revamp the wir- 
ing system in an old building so as to 
provide adequate house cable facilities 
without defacing the building and putting 
the owner to appreciable expense for re- 
plastering and re-flooring after the cable 
work has been completed. 

105. Basis for determination of house 
distribution cable pairs—The problem of 
determining the proper number of dis- 


Methods of Spanning Block Cables Between Buildings. 


requirements will be dependent upon the 
character of the building and upon the 
character of the business district in which 
the building is located. 

106. Ultimate telephone requirements 
of buildings—Buildings in the financial 
districts will require a larger telephone 
provision than buildings located in the 
commercial and manufacturing districts. 
Again, the ultimate telephone require- 
ments will be dependent upon the in- 
dividual peculiarities of the tenants, or 
of the business in which these tenants 
are engaged. 

Another factor to be considered is that 
the telephone requirements of a given 
floor, of any building, may constantly 
change. One concern may cccupy a cer- 
tain floor for a term of years and the 
telephone requirements may remain more 
or less constant. Subsequently this floor 
may be leased to a number of tenants 
and the telephone requirements may be 
entirely at variance with those of the 
original lessee. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the telephone requirements in 
a given room of an office suite are not 
always permanent. The subscriber may 
request frequent changes in the instru- 
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ment locations, and all such requests 
must be carefully borne with by the op- 
erating company. 

All of these factors must be consid- 
ered, most carefully, by the plant en- 
gineer in designing a house-cable system 
for an office building. 

(To be continued.) 





Program Carried Out at Nebraska 
Convention This Week. 


At the annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, held in Lincoln, Neb., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
July 8, 9 and 10, the following program 
was carried out: 

TuEspAY AFTERNOON. 

Address of welcome by Mayor Miller, 

of Lincoln. 
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Response by R. L. Kesster, of Alma. 

Appointment of committees. 

President’s report, Warren Pratt, of 
Kearney. 

Secretary’s report, L..E. Hurtz, of Lin- 
coln. ° 


Question box conducted by H. N. 
Faris, of Kansas City, Mo. 
WEDNESDAY. 


“The Increase in the Cost of Living 
and the Increase in Telephone Rates,” by 
George K. Gann, of Lincoln. 

Report of Secretary Hurtz on important 
matters which developed at the national 
convention. 

Address by H. G. Taylor, commissioner 
ol the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion. 

“Standardization of Equipment,” by J. 
\V. Richmond, of Wisner. 
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Question box conducted by H. N. Faris, 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

The final session on Thursday was de- 
voted to conferences between the officers 
of the association and special committees 
in personal investigation and study of the 
problems of members as individually pre- 
sented to them. These had to do with 
equipment, operation, finance, compensa- 
tion, rates, operating rules and service. 

On Tuesday evening the delegates were 
entertained at the various Lincoln pleasure 
resorts, and on Wednesday evening with 
a banquet at which Secretary Browne of 
the state commission told of interesting 
and amusing incidents connected with the 
administration and supervision of 
plione companies in the state. 

A complete report of the convention 
proceedings will appear in next week’s 
issue of TELEPHONY. 


tele- 


Lincoln Company Obtains Increase 


Nebraska Commission Allows Average Increase of 10 Per Cent on All but 
Two of 111 Exchanges of Lincoln Company—Second Increase in Nine Months— 
Commission Recognizes Facts and Circumstances Constitute Emergency 


An order permitting the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to increase rates 
on all but two of its 111 exchanges has 
been entered by the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission. The average increase 
will be 10 per cent. Practically every 
business rate is increased, 10 cents a 
month generally added to two-party resi- 
dence rates and many farm and individual 
residence rates increased. 

This is the second increase granted the 
company within the last nine months. The 
first was entered on October 1 last, ef- 
fective November 1. This order, by its 
terms, expired on May 1, 1919, but prior 
to that date, on application by the com- 
pany, these were continued until Decem- 
ber 31, 1919. The new rates, which cover 
all of the exchanges enumerated in the 
first order, are to continue in force until 
January 1, 1920, unless sooner changed, 
the commission retaining jurisdiction so 
that if the conditions which forced these 
increases change, it may act as its judg- 
ment dictates. 

At the time of the last hearing the com- 
pany anticipated that the rates in effect 
then would be sufficient to meet require- 
ments of the future. The commission was 
also of the opinion that the conditions 
would change so as to produce a lower 
price level for labor and materials and 
that the rates prescribed could be reduced 
a‘ the expiration of the limit fixed. The 
commission now finds that these anticipa- 
tions have not been realized. 

It says that the applicant has experi- 
enced serious difficulty in securing men 
sufficient to keep up its plant and maintain 
its service. While it raised wages ap- 
proximately $160,000 for the year in No- 


vember last, the increase was not as great 
as that made by the Nebraska company 
tc its employes. This has resulted in the 
employes of the applicant company going 
to the Nebraska company. Higher wages 
paid in other industries have also made it 
impossible to retain employes. The condi- 
tion became so acute that on June 1, the 
Lincoln company, without waiting for fur- 
ther increase of revenue, made effective 
on that date another large increase in 
wages, the principal part of the increase 
going to the plant department men. 

The commission finds that the shortage 
of labor, due to the conditions described 
and the general war conditions, resulted 
in greatly reduced maintenance and re- 
placement work during the past 18 months 
to an extent seriously affecting the ser- 
vice. The company needs 193 additional 
employes and has been able to secure only 
a third of the number. 

At the time of hearing, attorneys for 
certain of the protestants objected to the 
consideration of the application on the 
ground that it had not been made by the 
Postmaster General, who had control of 
the companies for the government. The 
commission says that if that objection had 
force at that time, upon which point it 
does not pass, decision of it is unneces- 
sary since the order of Mr. Burleson of 
June 5 restoring the companies to their 
owners. Under this order it is manifest 
the companies are directed to manage their 
companies as before. 

The commission finds that the com- 
plaints as to service voiced at the hearing 
but confirm the claims of the company 
as to its shortage of labor. These came 
mostly from farm subscribers. The order 





says that the increased rates for the ser- 
vice complained of will not be made ef- 
fective until after an engineer of the com- 
mission has an inspection of the 
properties and pronounced them in proper 
condition. 


made 


The commission is of the opinion that 
the physical plant of the company has 
been neglected to extent that 
practically all the appropriation for main- 
tenance and depreciation accruing during 
the summer and fall months should be 
expended. This applies particularly to the 
farm lines. It is rendered even more nec- 
essary because of the destructive sleet 
storm of a few months ago. 

The commission finds that because of 
a shortage of exchange managers it has 
been necessary to double up the work of 
other managers. This has resulted in in- 
adequate attention to the needs of the 
public. In like manner it has been neces- 
sary to spread the work of a lineman over 
two or three exchanges, when he should 
have devoted his full time to one. Gangs 
for heavy construction work have had to 
be entirely reassembled, the largest short- 
age of men being in this department. It 
finds the company is making an earnest 
effort to complete its force and that the 
increased wages are an aid to that effort. 

The total added expense to the com- 
pany, including wages, amounts to $30,- 
049.29 per month. Over 50 per cent is 
chargeable to construction and to the re- 
serve for depreciation already set aside 
from the earnings. Increased taxes, added 
to expenses chargeable to operating, bring 
the actual increase in operating expenses 
to $16,611.61 a month, or nearly $200,000 
for a year. 


such an 


July 12, 1919. 


For the first three months of the year, 
the company had a surplus of $2,257 a 
month. The commission says that as this 
showed an upward tendency a fair figure 
for the year would be $3,000. From a 
detailed study of the stations in service, it 
is calculated that the increase in revenue, 
from the new rates, will be $10,551.05 per 
month. Deducting $610 as the probable 
monthly loss of forfeited discounts, there 
remains $12,940 as the total surplus and 
increase in revenue that may be expected 
from the new schedule. 

The commission says that this lacks 
$3,671 of meeting the anticipated monthly 
requirements. During 1918, the company 
lost 1,800 subscribers. It is gaining now 
and will doubtless show a net gain for the 
year of over 1,000. This revenue, to- 
gether with the fact that the anticipated 
expense will not be realized at once 
through the inability to secure the neces- 
sary employes, should make it possible for 
the company to operate without any con- 
siderable deficit. 

The commission finds: “The rates pro- 
posed are in many instances abnormally 
high and the commission would not ap- 
prove them were it not for the fact that 
we are now in the midst of abnormal 
price conditions, both as to labor and ma- 
terial, which make it imperative to grant 
applicant emergency relief. 

“The public is entitled to adequate ser- 
vice. This the company cannot furnish 
without the necessary number of em- 
ployes, and it is evident these employes 
cannot be secured and retained without 
the payment of increased wages. These 
increased wages are already in effect. As 
shown, every dollar of the added revenue 
will go to the employes. No part of it is 
to be used for increased return on the 
capital investment. 

“Under the circumstances, therefore, 
the commission is of the opinion that the 
schedule should be approved, subject to 
certain conditions, among them being that 
the order shall remain in effect only 
until December 31, 1919, at which time 
the company shall be required to make 
a full and complete showing as to the 
reasonableness of the rates approved. 
The commission will retain jurisdiction of 
all the issues so that, if at any time con- 
ditions change, modification of the order 
may be made. 

“As a part of the proposed schedule, 
applicant asks for the approval of the 
so-called Burleson installation charges. 
Figures purporting to support these 
harges were submitted in this record. 
Ve make no finding, however, as to the 
reasonableness of these rates. They will 

e temporarily approved until such time 
as the commission can make investigation 
of the whole matter of installation and 
removal charges. It is planned to make 
that investigation at an early date. In the 
opinion of the commission, the facts and 
circumstances as set out in this record, 
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constitute an emergency and justify an 
application of these rates as of July 1, 
1919.” 

Besides increasing exchange rates, $1 
per month is added to individual business 
and 50 cents to individual residence 
service for the first two unlimited 
trunks, limited trunks, incoming only, $5; 
P. B. X. stations, $1.25; I. B. X. sta- 
tions, $1.50; hotel P. B. X., in guest 
rooms, 40 cents, and other than guest 
rooms, $1; switchboards, non-multiple, 
$1; ringing current from company’s 
offices, $2; battery from company’s office, 
$1. In hotel systems, the hotel must fur- 
nish all the wiring. P. B. X. systems, 
minimum 2 trunks and 5 stations; I. B. X., 
minimum 1 trunk and 4 stations, maxi- 
mum 10. 


DuBois, New President of West- 
ern Electric Co. 

As was intimated in TELEPHONY of 

June 28, Chas. G. DuBois is the new pres- 

ident of the Western Electric Co., official 





Charles G. DuBois, Clerk for Western Elec- 
tric Co. 28 Years Ago, Now President. 


announcement having been made this 
week. Mr. DuBois, who succeeds H. B. 
Thayer, was first employed by the West- 
ern’ Electric Co. as a clerk in 1891. He 
rose through various positions and be- 
came secretary in 1903. From then until 
1507, he was very active in the manage- 
ment of the company, especially in the 
establishment of the branch houses and 
in the relations with the operating Bell 
companies. 

In 1907 Mr. DuBois left the Western 
Electric Co. to become comptroller for 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
As comptroller he put the accounting sys- 
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tem of the Bell organization on a most 
efficient basis. In the fall of 1917, he was 
loaned to the American Red Cross to 
systematize the society's 
methods. 

After about a year with the Red Cross 
in Washington, Mr. DuBois returned to 
the Bell organization early last winter 
and shortly thereafter was vice- 
president of the Western Electric Co., 
which position he now relinquishes to be- 
come its president. 


accounting 
made 


Bone-Dry Days and Telephone 


Companies. 
Prohibition is destined to place a 
quietus on considerable conversation— 


alcoholically inspired and otherwise— 
over the telephone, according to those 
who contemplate the probable effects of 
bone-dry days which began July 1. 

Fewer cases of detention at “the of- 
fice” will require explanation over the 
wire. 

Fewer calls will be made over the tele- 


phone to have the sporting editor, that 


ever-ready arbitrator, settle bets bred in 
beer over questions of such moment as 
whether or not Jess Willard wore pink 
tights when he fought Jack Johnson, and 
if not why not. 

Fewer telephones will be used. 

Local telephone company officials in 
Minneapolis, Minn., declare that approx- 
imately 800 telephones are used in con- 
nection with the liquor business in that 
city. Fully 25 per cent. of these will be 
eliminated, they expect. 

About 150 of 


these telephones 


in the service of breweries. 


were 
The remain- 
der were located in saloons, about 50 per 
cent. have two or 
financial 


of which more tele- 
The loss to the tele- 
phone company, it is estimated, will be 
approximately $1,000 a month. 
Investigations 
which 


phones. 


recently 
already are 


cities 
“dry,” according to 
company officials, indicate that about 75 
per cent. of the telephones will be re- 
tained to supply the 


made in 


conversational de- 
mands of ice cream parlors and other 
classes of business which are due to take 
over the buildings used for saloons. 

The greatest loss of telephone busi- 
ness will be in the breweries, each of 
which used from 50 to 60 telephones. 
Practically all of these will be discon- 
tinued, it was declared. 





The Index for Volume 76 of 
TELEPHONY. 


The index for Volume 76 of 
TELEPHONY, which was completed 
with the June 28, 1919, issue, is 
now ready for distribution among 
those who keep complete files of 
TELEPHONY. In this index are 
listed all the important articles 
which appeared between January 
4 and June 28, 1919. It will be 
supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 

















Newspaper Publicity “How toGet It 


Newspaper Main Chantel to Successful Result-Getting Publicity —Right 
Steps for the Utility Man to Take on the Pyblicity Road—Address at 
Recent Convention of the United States: Independent Telephone Association 


All that I have to say here would be 
quite as pertinent in any other assemblage 
of public utility men—gas, electric light 
and power, electric railway or water. In 
the larger aspect of their respective lines 
of business, all utility men, the interests 
they represent, and the properties they 
manage, are in the same boat. All are, 
or have been, subject to public owner- 
ship agitation of which not so much needs 
to be said now, thanks to the experience 
with government management of 
and wires and to the 


rails 
publicity given 


results. 
3ut all utilities are still subject to reg- 
ulations as to rates and service. All 


have to live on the rates they are per- 
mitted to charge for their service. All 
have to borrow money for extensions of 
plant and -for new undertakings. There- 
fore, it is to the interest of everybody 
alike in all branches of the utilities indus- 
try that the essential, fundamental facts 
of controlling influence jin the industry 
should be understood by the public, for, 
in the long run, that public is master of 
your fate and that of everybody else in 
the utility business; and the one sure 
way of getting into the good graces of 
that master is summed up in the 
word—Publicity. 

Opportunities for publicity are all 
around us. Gossiping with your neigh- 
bor while watering the lawn; chatting in 
the sleeping-car smoking room; talking 
across the luncheon table; addressing the 
Rotary Club; the Woman’s Club, the 
Business Men’s Association; putting out 
messages to your employes in the pay 
envelope, to your investors with the divi- 
dend check or annual report, and to your 
customers with the monthly _ bills—all 
these are good publicity channels. But 
the best of all is the newspaper. 


one 


That “everybody reads the newspapers” 
is almost literally true. Certainly the 
few who do not read them largely fol- 
low the lead of those who do. Take 
even men who boast they are not in- 
fluenced by what they read in the news- 
papers—study them, and you will find at 
every turn in their conversation that 
their views are colored, unconsciously 
perhaps, by what they saw in the morn- 
ing’s paper. Hence the newspaper is the 
main channel to successful result-getting 
publicity. All the other agencies hinted 
at, can be made to feed and supplement 
it—they cannot take its place. 

How to-get this desirable, so valuable, 
newspaper publicity—that is the crux of 
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the problem. If one could, in a short 
paper’ like this, or in a volume of a 
thousand pages, offer a guaranteed, sure- 
fire method of: obtaining desired results, 
he could collect fees that would make 
Rockefeller jealous of ‘his income. But 
one can point out some things to be done 
and some things not to be done. As, for 
results, one must wait for them as the 
farmer waits for the crop; be your tillage 
ever. so skillful, the wind, the rain and 
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the sun will say What the harvest shall 
be. ; ci 

In summoning “publicity’s skillful aid,” 
let it be artful, if you please, in the 
of being skillful and ingenious. 
But be careful that it is not too artful 
in the sense of being “tricky, crafty, cun- 
ning” or “artificial.” The first requisite 
of publicity effort that is to be more 
than temporary, is that it shall “come 
clean”; it must be honest, open and above 
board; it must be presented without false 
pretenses, without specious argument and 
without special pleading. If telephone 
companies or other utilities haven’t a case 
good enough to stand on its merits, 
publicity should be shunned as a pesti- 
lence. 

As for publicity matter—matter pre- 
pared for publication, the only good pub- 
licity matter is that which is used—i. e., 
gets printed. All else, no matter how 
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good it may appear to be, is simply paper 
and ink spoiled, time and energy wasted. 

Therefore, publicity matter that the 
utility man thinks is exactly the kind of 
stuff that ought to be printed, is usually 
the worst kind; it is almost sure to be 
so one-sided that it will not be printed. 
And if printing of it should be attained, 
by one means or another, it will not be 
believed by the reader because of the 
obvious one-sidedness. Hence publicity 
matter of every kind and character, and 
for every sort of a publicity medium, 
should be prepared with an eye not to 
what ought to be printed, but what will 
be printed and believed. 

Relatively slow and, 
scious absorption of 


perhaps, uncon- 
facts, which tends 
to produce a favorable opinion, is more 
to be desired than quick conversion, for 
the favorable opinion thus built up will 
last longer. 

The place to start publicity effort for 
the Independent telephone companies, or 
for any other kind of a utility company, 
or for the industry itself, 
town newspaper. And the way to start 
it is by using that paper’s advertising 
columns for boosting your business. You 
have, the only telephone com- 
pany in town, its service is good and its 
rates are low. Anybody who wants tele- 
phone service must come to you, so you 
ask yourself, “why advertise?” 

That is the short-sided view; universal 
experience proves it. As Kin Hubbard 
has expressed it in “Abe Martin’s Philos- 
ophy,” “the prettiest girl in town is likely 
to die an old maid if she doesn’t get out 
and advertise.” 

You may be a superman in your busi- 
ness; you may give your customers the 
best possible service at the lowest pos- 
sible price. But your service will never 
be appreciated, and you will not receive 
in return the full measure of good will 
to which you are entitled and which, in 
any line of business, is convertible into 
cash, unless you tell your customers 
about it. 


is in the home 


you Say, 


It is human nature to take things for 
granted; to regard the thing close at 
hand as common-place unless its uncom- 
mon character is pointed out. Hence we 
appreciate our own high thoughts most 
when we meet them expressed by another 
in a book or elsewhere. Therefore, the 
proverb, “a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country.” The home 
folks see him in his shirt sleeves—tha 
obscures recognition of the prophet in 
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* him: until -hi¢ fame drifts back from far- 
away’ or' he gets himself a good ‘press 
agent. 

The newspaper publisher is, of course, 
a customer of yours—he has to -be. - If 
you: are not a customer of his, you ought 
to be. 

Advertise your service. Take the pub- 
lic into your confidence on the difficulties 
and problems of your business. Suggest 
to the public, by advertising, how they 
can use your service to advantage. 

You may think that is all unnecessary 
on account of your particular situation 
but if you will try it, you will find it 
does pay in dollars added to the revenues 
of your business. Then you will find 
that being a customer of your home-town 
newspaper publisher is a long step to- 
wards becoming a friend of that pub- 
lisher; and it is easier to talk to a friend 
about a problem, which only helpful 
publicity can cure, than it is to talk to 
one entirely uninterested. You can argue 
at me across my desk until you are out 
of breath without getting far. But when 
you are on such terms that you can drop 
your hand on my shoulder and say 
“there’s an error here” or “that is not 
quite a fair statement, old man,” you are 
inside my guard, and if you have a good 
case, you win. 

But do not expect to buy the publisher’s 
unqualified support by using his advertis- 
ing columns—you have no right to expect 
that. He gives you full value received 
in the advertising space he sells you, if 
you make proper use of it. All that you 
ought to expect in return for using his 
advertising columns is the right of a cus- 
tomer and friend to talk to him about 
collateral problems. 

Then take another step. 
for the home paper! 


Make 
The newspaper 


news 
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publisher:-lives on the news he prints. It 
is a theory among outsiders that he lives 
on the advertising revenue of his mewspa- 
per and he does in a narrow, literal 
sense; but if he does not have news to 
sell to his readers, and so build a circula- 
tion, he will not be able to sell advertis- 
ing. So make news for him. 

When you or your company, is start- 
ing something—doing anything—tell the 
home paper about it. When something 
arises in connection with your business, 
without your volition, that makes your 
business a source of talk it out 
with the public through the newspapers. 
Take the public into your confidence and 
keep on doing it. If your business is 
honestly conducted, as, of course, it is, 
you run no risk. Unpleasant things may 
be said of you but if you keep up your 
end of the discussion, the unpleasant 
things will be less and less until they 
finally disappear. 

Be a part of the community life of 
your home town. If there is a Chamber 
of Commerce or other business men’s 
association, be in it and of it. Show an 
interest in the affairs of other men and 
they will get interested in yours, which 
is what you want. Then they will come 
to realize the importance of your busi- 
ness to them and the community as they 
may not have realized before. 

Make common cause with other utility 
men in your town the gas man, the elec- 
tric light man, the street railway man— 
for the good of the utility industry as a 
whole. You men in the industry know 
the essential and important place, which 
the utility industry occupies in the finan- 
cial and industrial enterprises of the 
country. Other men do not; that is why 
your branch of the industry and all 
others need the assistance of publicity, 


news, 
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particularly at this time, to strengthen 
your present position and to safeguard 
the future. It is up to you to make 
those other men understand it by pulling 
together. 

You utility men can bring the funda- 
mentals of the industry to the attention 
of all other business men—through the 
clubs and the chambers of commerce—in 
a way they cannot ignore. You will be 
at the same time making more news for 
that newspaper publisher, who is always 
in our minds when we discuss publicity. 
The facts of your situation will become 
more and more familiar, day by day, to 
the newspaper-reading public. 

Keep on doing that and almost before 
you know it, you will have the beginnings 
of a body of public opinion in your favor 
and almost before you know it, the news- 
paper publicity which you desire will be 
coming along almost without effort, 
spreading, and spreading, over the coun- 
try to your lasting benefit. I could go on 
piling up details under this heading to 
the point of tediousness but enough has 
been said. I hope, to make the essentials 
clear. 

This, and every other branch of the 
public utility industry, needs sound, public 
opinion on your side to make your busi- 
ness safe. The only way to get that pub- 
lic opinion is by publicity. Getting that 
publicity lies primarily with the 
town paper of each of you. 

Let each man here cultivate that field, 
honestly and intelligently, and again al- 
most before you realize what has hap- 
pened, the entire country will be covered. 
Then the “public utility question” will 
disappear from controversy and 
business will be as sound and as solid 
and as immune to attack as the public 
schools. 


home 


your 


Present Position of Public Utilities 


Telephone Position Same as That of Other Public Utilities—Important That 
Credit Be Maintained—Commissions and Utilities—Two Foremost Economic 
Problems—Address at the Chicago National Telephone Convention 


It is impossible at this time to address 
any assemblage of men and women with- 
out being impressed with the great 
change that has come over our situation 
as between this time last year and the 
present day. 

A year ago the world was menaced 
by a great military machine; the families 
of America were saying good-bye:to their 
boys who were being sent to the other 
side to do their part in opposing that 
machine by the hundred thousand, and 
today it is all over—a large portion of 
them are home. Within a very few days 
peace will be signed, and we hope that 
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we can look forward to a period of re- 
construction, and to a period of peace 
throughout the world. 

It is but natural that under the cir- 
cumstances our attention should be 
brought back to our particular businesses, 
and I can assure you that I appreciate 
very much the privilege of addressing 
you on some of the problems that con- 
front us. 

Although the greater portion of my 
life I have been engaged in other 
branches of public utility business than 
the telephone, yet this is no new subject 
to me, as I obtained my early edtication 


in electrical affairs in the telephone busi- 
ness. It is now some 40 years since it 
was my privilege to operate for the first 
half-hour of its existence the first tele- 
phone exchange erected in Europe and, I 
believe, erected anywhere outside of the 
United States. 

At that time the uses of the tele- 
phone were absolutely unforeseen. All 
kinds of speculation used to take place 
as to what commercial value, if any, 
there could be in this very interesting 
new instrument, which, as I saw it, was 
a combination of the inventive genius of 
Alexander Graham Bell, so far as the 
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receiver portion of it was concerned, and 
Thomas A. Edison, so far as the trans- 
mitter portion of it was concerned. 

I well remember in the summer of 
1879 acting in the capacity of what they 
call in London a shorthand clerk, or what 
we would call here a stenographer, in 
reporting the proceedings of a meeting 
of men who were proposing to make up 
their minds as to whether they would 
venture the contribution of some capita! 
to this new enterprise. 

As most men of financial affairs in 
London are, they were all men who were 
greatly interested in political affairs. The 
only use that they could see for the 
telephone was that it might possibly be 
used between the reporting gallery of 
the. House of Commons and the office of 
the London Times during the fag end 
of debates late at night, for the purpose 
of reporting the speeches delivered in 
Parliament at a late hour, and so enable 
those men who were present at that 
meeting to get what Mr. Mullaney has 
explained to you is so absolutely neces- 
sary to all businesses and all individuals, 
namely, some advertising. 

And, as a matter of fact, the first tele- 
phone line equipped in London by the 
Edison Telephone Co. of London, outside 
of one between the house of one of the 
parties in interest and the office, was the 
telephone line that connected the House 
of Commons and the London Times 
office, for the purpose of reporting the 
latter end of debates in the House. 

Since then, great changes have taken 
place. It does not seem so many years 
ago that it was my privilege to talk over 
the first long distance line between New 
York and Boston, that ran from Mr. 
Edison’s experimental laboratory on the 
east side of New York to the laboratory 
of.the American Bell Telephone Co. in 
Boston. It does not seem so long ago 
since I enjoyed the thrill of talking for 
the first time between Chicago and New 
York, and it seems only yesterday, but 
as a matter of fact it is quite some years 
ago—two or three years ago—since I had 
the privilege of the first conversation 
over the transcontinental line between 
New York and San Francisco. 


Development of Business. 

The development of this great busi- 
ness has absolutely revolutionized the 
methods of personal, or rather, I should 
say, oral communication between individ- 
uals. It has become an absolutely essen- 
tial part of every-day life, not only of 
city communities, but of all country com- 
munities. And in the development of 
the telephone system of the United States 
I know of no body of men who have 
contributed so much to its use, especially 
among the rural communities in this 


country, as the body of men before me, 
and your associates in the Independert 
telephone movement. 
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Naturally I am inclined, although ad- 
dressing a national body, to talk more of 
the questions that come before me here 
in Illinois, where the major portion of 
my business operations take place and, 
therefore, in talking to you of the public 
utility question, I think, if you will bear 
with me, that I will confine my remarks 
to Illinois, because, after all, the situa- 
tion of Illinois is very typical of the other 
states of the Mississippi Valley, and of 
a large portion of the United States. 

The telephone business of Illinois has 
invested upwards of 150 millions of dol- 
lars. It has a gross revenue of upwards 
of 35 millions of dollars. Of course, in 
giving these figures, | am including the 
American Bell investment in the state 
together with the Independent telephone 
investment. There are probably over 
two and a quarter million telephone sta- 
tions here in this state. There are over 
30,000 of the citizens of this state, men 
and women, engaged in this particular 
business, and there are probably over 
20,000 citizens of the state who are stock- 
holders in the -various telephone enter- 
prises operated in this state. 


Position of Public Utilities. 

In discussing the present position of 
public utilities and, as I will point out 
later on, the position of the telephone 
business is practically the same as the 
rest of the public utilities, it has been 
my habit, because I am not in any way 
active in the telephone business today, to 
confine myself very largely in the past 
to the light and power and gas and street 
railway and interurban railway business. 

But supposing we take the figures 
that I have just mentioned as to the 
telephone business, and add them to the 
figures of the other utilities, you will find 
there are upwards of a thousand millions 
of dollars invested in the state of Illinois 
in local public utility business. These 
local public utilities—and I am referring 
to the privately-owned utilities, both as 
to investment and as to revenue—have a 
gross revenue of upwards of $210,000,000 
a year. And they spend annually in new 
construction somewhere between $67,000,- 
000 and $72,000,000 a year—that new con- 
struction being for extension of their 
plants, and the increase of their facilities 
for the use of the public. 

My own impression is that the figure 
I have given as to their new construction 
is probably low, but assuming it to be 
figure that I have stated, and the in- 
crease of somewhere from 6 to 7% per 
cent per annum of the capital already at 
present invested, you will appreciate—and 
the citizenship of this state should ap- 
preciate—how important it is not alone 
to you and to me, and to our other 
stockholders and our other officials and 
our other employes in these great enter- 
prises, but also to every citizen in this 
state, that the credit of these institutions 
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should be maintained, and that they 
should be so protected in the industry in 
which they are engaged that a fair return 
on the cash capital invested will be made, 
and the necessary credit maintained to 
enable them to raise these enormous sums 
of money for extensions of their systems 
for the convenience and use of the pub- 
lic from year to year. 

There are upwards of 75,000 employes 
all together, taking the employes of the 
telephone business and of the other pub- 
lic utilities, and upwards of 70,000 se- 
curity holders, residents of this state, de- 
pendent for their daily bread on the 
wages that the laborer is entitled to, or 
the wages that capital is entitled to. 
Certainly, any such number of people en- 
gaged in a perfectly legitimate enterprise, 
whether working from day to day, or 
supplying the capital for the development 
of the enterprise, are entitled to the 
same class of protection, and the same 
class of consideration, that every employe 
expects in every other business, and that 
every employer expects with relation to 
the capital that he puts in other lines 
of business. 

Since the start of the war, prior to the 
United States going into it, we have had 
in this country, and not only in this 
country, but the world over, a vast in- 
crease in the costs of all kinds of com- 
modities, and consequently a vast in- 
crease in the cost of labor because of 
the necessity of labor having more money 
to buy a given commodity. 

I am not going the economics 
of the situation that have led to this con- 
dition. It is not my province here to 
discuss whether the purchasing power of 
the dollar is a given amount today as 
compared with a few years ago, but to 
any man engaged in public utility busi- 
ness, Or any man or woman responsible 
for domestic expenses in a home, it is a 
self-evident proposition that the dollar 
that they have for their use is. not as 
capable of providing as much of what it 
is necessary that they should use, as it 
was a few years ago. 


into 


Operating Expenses and Rates. 


That situation has gone on, and the 
operating expenses of all of our public 
utilities have been affected by that world- 
wide movement, whatever may be its 
cause, and, on the other hand, in most of 
the states of the Union, the rates for 
service have not responded to anything 
like the proportion of the increase in the 
operating expenses. 


It has probably been more severe with 
the street railways of the cities than with 
any other form of public utility business. 
It is partly owing to the great importance 
that labor bears to their total expense, 
and partly owing to the fact that the 
federal authorities created a body to deal 
with increases in wages, and neglected 
to create a federal body at the same time 
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to deal with increases in rates for ser- 
vice. 

But this rise in the cost of labor and 
materials, while it has affected the street 
railways more seriously than any other 
organization in the public utility field—I 
am, of course, discussing the local public 
utility field and not the interstate and in- 
trastate utiliies, such as steam railroads— 
while it has more seriously affected the 
street railways than any of the other 
local enterprises, has also affected gas 
companies, electric light companies, tele- 
phone companies, as I have no doubt 
most of you here know from a study of 
your own operating costs. 

The President has realized the seri- 
ousness of this situation and has created 
a commission to investigate the street 
railway situation. The organization con- 
nected with the American street railway 
interests have appointed a committee of 
100 to co-operate with that commission, 
and I am very hopeful that some advan- 
tage will come out of the creation of 
that commission. 

In the utility businesses that I am 
more deeply interested in, and that you 
are interested in, we have to rely upon 
our state public utility commission for 
relief. 

I cannot pay too high a tribute to a 
great deal of the work that has been 
done by the Illinois commission, but its 
members are human, and it is perfectly 
natural that they should have an eye to 
the wishes affected 
myself, am a great 
believer in regulation of all public utility 
industries. There are some drawbacks. 
There is no class of administration of 
any great problem that has not its draw- 
backs. 

It has been my duty during the last 
week to appear before the Illinois Public 
Utility Commission in connection with 
the request for an increase in the rates 
of our local gas company. In sitting 
there in the commission’s office under 
cross examination, sometimes by the 
lawyer of the commission and sometimes 
by the lawyer of the city, it occurred to 
me from time to time from the ques- 
tions asked and the conclusions drawn, 
that one of the drawbacks of the com- 
mission form of regulation—and I sup- 
pose it be so with any governmental 
form of regulation—one of the draw- 
backs probably in the future, will be 
to check initiative, to make the utility 
manager hesitate as to whether he will 
try to put in a new experiment, and to put 
him in the position where he will be in- 
finitely more cautious if he has consid- 
eration for his own peace of mind, about 
whether he will branch out in some radi- 
cally new departure, either as to business 
methods or apparatus used, and be content 
to go along quietly the even tenor of his 
ways, and simply operate what he has 
got to the best advantage. 


of the communities 
by their decisions. I, 
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I am not sure that is an inevitable 
result of regulation, but the difference 
between the chaotic condition of trying 
to regulate a local monopoly by means 
of competitive franchises. And I have 
in mind in making that remark that a 
very large number of the men in this 
room started in on that side of the 
business, but I also have in mind that 
when they get their money into the busi- 
ness, they want protection for their cap- 
ital just as much as the man who was 
there before them wants protection for 
his capital. 
the chaotic condition and the 
tremendous expense of it in duplication 
of investment—the tremendous expense 
of it alike to the user of the service and 
the producer of the service—I say that 
whatever may be the difficulties of com- 
inission rule and regulation, that it is in- 


Now, 
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finitely to be preferred to the conditions 
under which those of us who have been 
in this business for a great many years 
used to have to operate. 

[he only alternative today, if com- 
mission rule should prove to be a failure, 
is, in my judgment, governmental owner- 
ship, either municipal, state or federal, 
not only of the great interstate utilities, 
but also of the intrastate utilities and 
the municipal utilities in this country. 


But these commissions are not created 
solely for the purpose of reducing prices. 
And I might say that I do not believe that 
it is the attitude of the commissions, 
judged from the experience of the last 
two years, that they are created for the 
purpose of reducing prices. The best 
evidence of that is the enormous number 
of cases in the different commissions of 
the various states of the United States 
where rates have been increased. But I 
do say that it seems to them far more 
dificult to increase the price for service 
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than it was for them to reduce the price 
for service when the tendency of com- 
modities was in the opposite direction. 

The commissions, whether they like it 
or not, if they are true to their oaths of 
office—and the history of commission reg- 
ulation shows that they are true to their 
oaths of office—must not hesitate to give 
redress to these public utilities when the 
cost of their operations so far increase 
that it is not good business for them to 
sell their product at the prices that exist- 
ed prior to the war. 

The politician always likes to give 
something to the people. Now, the poli- 
tician must be educated up to the point 
that we people in the public utility busi- 
ness, and our fellow employes, and our 
fellow security holders, are just’ as much 
a portion of the people of the state, or 
of the nation, as any other class of peo- 
ple. There isn't whatever 
why we should be deprived of our consti- 
tutional right—namely, deprived of our 
property without 
than there is 


any reason 


due 
that any other form of 
property should be sacrificed without due 


process of law 


process of law. 

In talking on the question of publicity, 
the previous speaker had in mind, I know, 
just the class of 
ferring to. 


that I am re- 
You have got to bring home 


things 


to your community, to your customers, 
to your employes, to your security hold- 
ers, to the community at large in which 
you live, the fact that it is not possible 
for you to function unless you receive 
the necessary protection that will enable 
you to show a decent balance sheet that 
is a fair return on the capital invested. 

While fundamentally it is your ques- 
tion—broadly it is just as much the ques- 
tion and the interest of the community 
in which you operate, and of the whole 
citizenship of the state—that so vast an 
interest as one having a thousand millions 
of dollars of cash capital invested in it 
should prosper, and should be in a posi- 
tion to go ahead and develop and provide 
the necessary facilities in the various lines 
of business that that capitalization cov- 
ers, as it is for any other form of indus- 
trial business to prosper in the interests 
of the state. 


That is the message that you and your 
associates in the other utilities through- 
out the country can carry to the com- 
munities in which you live, and as Mr. 
Mullaney stated, if it is gone at per- 
sistently and quietly, relying absolutely 
upon the facts of the case, presenting 
them in an interesting manner, either in 
the advertising columns or through the 
news columns of the local papers, you 
are going to help in the creation of a 
sentiment with relation to this great busi- 
ness in which we are all engaged—and 
you are going to add to the protection 
of your own interests and those who are 
similarly situated as yourselves. 
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HE Dial is an essential feature of the Automatic 
Telephone System. It completes the advantages 
which arise from modern central office equipment. 


To YOU and your company, the Dial means freedom 
trom operator worries and expenses,—for all local calls 
are made direct by the subscriber himself. 

The Dial enables your exchange to give service 
whether your staff is on duty or not. 

The Dial meets every emergency, every rush of traf- 
fic, whether during the normal busy hours or during the 
off-peak of the early morning. 


With the Dial labor laws and disputes cannot disor- 
ganize your service and impose heavy extra costs which 
necessitate higher rates or diminished profits. 

To your subscribers the Dial means quick, accurate, 
uniform, convenient service. 


The Dial enables the users to make all calls promptly 
—there is no waiting for an operator. 


The Dial must transmit the number called: it cannot 
misunderstand or make a mistake. 


The Dial—being a mechanism-——gives the same ser- 
vice day and night, at busy times and during slack periods. 
It is never hurried or flustered. 

The Dial fits the peculiarities of each subscriber. 


Quick, nervous men and slow, deliberate ones are served 
equally well. 


Subscribers who have used both services, prefer the 
Dial, and it pays the companies operating it big dividends 
in economy and service. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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The economic situation is not very dif- 
ferent in one branch of the public utility 
business from another in the local public 
utility business. 

You will find in the telephone business 
that by and large you have got to invest 
five dollars of capital for every dollar of 
gross income over a period of years. You 
will find that is so in the gas business. 
You will find it is so in the electric 
light and power business. It is a little 
more in the street railway business, and 
a little more in the interurban railway 
business, but in the main public utilities, 
it takes about five dollars of capital for 
every dollar of investment. 

Therefore, the two problems that you 
have got to face above everything else 
are: First, the necessary allowance in 
the shape of depreciation or amortization 
to protect your property; and, second, 
the necessary allowance to pay interest on 
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your prior lien securities, and to pay a 
sufficient dividend to your stockholder 
to justify him in taking the risk in put- 
ting his money into your junior securities. 

We are all subject, as I said, prac- 
tically to the same system of regulation. 
We serve, to a large extent, the same 
common customers. 

The danger to the credit of one branch 
of the public utility business is a danger 
to the credit of all branches of the pub- 
lic utility business, and it was with that 
idea in mind that some of us got together 
and started the Illinois Committee on 
Public Information, about which Mr. 
Mullaney has talked to you. 

My desire before I close is to ask you 
people who come from other states to get 
through your organization, through Mr. 
Vivian, the particulars of how we believe 
we ought to deal with those matters of 
publicity here in Illinois, and how we 
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do deal with them. If you have any bet- 
ter method, we would like your advice, 
and if you think ours is a good one, we 
would like you to go home and try and 
put it into operation. 

You must bear in mind that if we are 
to educate the public to a realization of 
the fact that it is no more possible to 
get blood out of a stone than it is to 
get returns out of the public utility busi- 
ness where the rates are too low, and 
the costs are too high, the only possible 
way that we can reach the public is by 
impressing it with the fact that the mat- 
ter is one of common honesty of the 
community, and that there is absolutely 
no justification for the employment of 
capital on a conservative basis of expen- 
diture without a fair return in the public 
utility business, than there is for its em- 
ployment without a fair return in any 
other industrial enterprise. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies— Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Oregon Companies May Collect 
Move Charges Temporarily. 


After an investigation on its own mo- 
tion the Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sion issued an order, on July 1, authoriz- 
ing the telephone companies which have 
been released from federal control to 
continue to charge, impose and collect, for 
a temporary period the service connection 
and move charges heretofore authorized 
by the Postmaster General. 

The continuance of these rates is al- 
lowed only until the commission shall 
have completed its investigation and es- 
tablished just and reasonable service con- 
nection and move charges in lieu thereof. 

It appeared to the commission by rea- 
son of the great confusion which will 
necessarily result on account of the re- 
turn of these utilities from federal to pri- 
vate control, an emergency exists and 
that the interests of the public generally 
and of the various telephone companies 
released or to be released from federal 
control, require the continuance, for a 
temporary period, of the installation and 
moving #iarges inaugurated by order of 
the Postmaster General. 


Kansas City (Kans.) Merger Au- 
thorized by City Council. 

An ordinance authorizing the merger 
of the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. 
and the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was passed recently by the Kansas City, 
Kans., commissioners. The merger does 


not become effective, however, until pub- 
lished 20 times, and it will not be pub- 
lished until accepted by the companies. 


Under the provisions of the ordinance 
shall not alter the rates 


the company 
agreed to in the merger until after 
October 1, 1922, and not then unless 


by agreement with the city commissioners. 
This removes the power of the utility 
commission to alter the rates. 

The rates, which will not become ef- 
fective until the merger of the two 
systems is complete, are the same as con- 
tained in the Missouri side ordinance. 
The merger ordinance also provides that 
all work shall be under supervision of the 
city and that the consolidated company 
shall keep a business office in Kansas City, 
Kans., where bills may be paid. 

The Bell and Independent plants, under 
the proposed merger, are to be taken over 
by a third company which will be con- 
trolled by the Independent company. 


Merger of Indianapolis Systems 
Approved By Commission. 

In an order issued Monday, July 7, 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
approved the proposed purchase by the 
Central Union Telephone Co. of the In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co. and its hold- 
ings in Indiana for $4,250,000. The or- 
der stated, however, that the commission’s 
approval is dependent entirely on the ap- 
proval of the proposed deal by three- 
fourths of the stockholders of the In- 
dianapolis company. 

As soon as this condition is fulfilled, 
the commission said in its order that it 
would direct the Central Union company 
to take immediate steps to establish a 
connection between the two plants with- 
out unnecessary delay. The commission’s 





order virtually authorizes the dcai as 
proposed by the two companies. 


The order goes just a little further 


_ inasmuch as it contains additional safe- 


guards to protect existing contracts of 
corporations with the Indianapolis com- 
pany both as to service and connections 
with exchanges of Independent 
companies. 

The question of rates did not enter into 
the case for the sale and purchase of the 
companies. It was agreed at the hear- 
ing on the petition that the Central Union 
would not make any change in the In- 
dianapolis company rates until after 
changes were ordered either by the fed- 
eral telephone administration or the pub- 
lic service commission, whichever should 
be in authority over rates at the time the 
service of the two companies is unified. 

The commission also pointed out. in 
its order that the Central Union company 
is now without a competitor in the tele- 
phone service field in Indianapolis and 
that, therefore, it is under a greater re- 
sponsibility to be on the alert to furnish 
good service to the public. 

The order directed the Central Union 
company to file with the commission with- 
in ten days a plan for unification of the 
two companies’ physical plants 
urged early unification of the services. 
The portion of the order protecting ex 
isting contracts with connecting companies 
of the Indianapolis and subsidiaryy com- 
panies reads as follows: 

“It is further ordered that no toll cor- 
tracts now existing between the Centrz! 
Union Telephone Co. and any Indepen- 
dent telephone company having conne-- 
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The Cartoonist Graphically Depicts Events in the Telephone Field and Illustrates Their Trend as He Sees Them. 
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tion. with. or -receiving- service- at Ine-- 
dianapolis, Ind., or. having connection 

with or recéiving service at any of the 

xchanges of the interest companies of 

the Indianapolis Telephone Co., or no toll 

line contract now existing between the 

Indianapolis Telephone Co. and any In, 

dependent telephone company, 
ing connection with or receiving. service~ 
over the lines of ‘the Indianapolis. Tele- 

phone Co. or any of ,its subsidiary corn- 

panies, shall be affected or disturbed im 
any way by reason of the\Sale and trans- 

fer herein approved. 

“Tt is further ordered, that from and 

after the establishment of a physical con- 

nection between the plants of the Central 

Union Telephone Co. and the Indianapdiis 
Telephone Co., all toll or. long’ distance 

messages offered to any: toll or long: dis- 

tance company by said merged company 

shall be accepted and delivered by such 

toll. or long distance company, regardless 

of its origin, whether upon what is known 

as Bell or Independent system lines, and 

said merged company shall accept and 

deliver such business upon equal terms 

and without discrimination. 

“Said merged company shall accept and 
deliver all messages offered to it by any 
toll or long distance company, connected 
with it, and upon equal terms and condi- 
tions without discrimination—that is to 
all telephone business arising in, 
destined to, or passing through the ter- 
ritory served by the merged company’s 
lines shall be handled fairly and impar- 
tially, and no discrimination of any kind 
shall be made whether such business is 
what is generally known as Independent 
or Bell business, but all such business 
shall be accepted and handled so as to af- 
ford the public the fullest and most com- 
plete service physically possible.” 


say, 


Commission Asked to Adopt Ser- 
vice Connection Charges. 
Application has been made to the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission by a 
large group of Independent telephone 
companies and the Nebraska Independent 
‘Telephone Association that that body 
adopt temporarily, so far as they are con- 
cerned, and put into effect throughout 
the state the schedule of the Postmaster 
General covering service connection and 
move charges. The applicants are rep- 
resented by E. M. Morsman, general 
attorney for the Nebraska Telephone Co. 
The companies listed are the Kearney 
Telephone Co.; the Crownover Telephone 
Co., of Sargent, the Callaway Telephone 
Co., the Blair Telephone Co., the Paw- 
nee Telephone Co., the Cuming County 
Telephone Co., of Wisner, the Gothen- 
burg Telephone Co., the state association 
appearing for all other Independent tele- 
phone companies in the state. 
These represent all of the organizations 
in Nebraska that have had no special 
compensation contracts with the federal 


havze, 
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government for .the war period, and 
which are‘ not willing to accept their 
earnings during that time, as the Post- 
master General, in a recent order decreed 
should be done where no protest against 
that course was filed with him by a speci- 
fied date. They will seek other compen- 
sation, 

- They have asked that the. commission 
set an early date for a hearing so that 
a may be heard, and that the commis- 
sion may establish an equitable charge, to 
apply hereafter in all cases and to all 
companies. They say -that under the 
schedule of installation and removal 
charges which the commission had in ef- 
tect previous to the war and which was 
suspended for that period, this charge 
was $2, which might be absorbed where 
no remove was asked for in a year. 

The applicant companies submit the 
following as the tentative schedule: For 
each individual party line, extension or 
P.B.X. telephone or trunk line installed, 
$3.50. Where moved within the prem- 
ises of the subscriber, $3. 

For outside moves, that is, subscribers 
moving from one -premise to another, 
$5.50, 

For installation charge covering direc- 
tory, accounting, circuit and switchboard 
expense, in cases where service is estab- 
lished, and new subscriber with the in- 
strument and other equipment already in 
place in the subscriber’s premises, no 
change to be made in the type of location 
of such equipment, $1.50. 

The present practice of charging for 
the installation and moving of private 
line and special equipment to be con- 
cucted as in the past. 


Changes in the Personnel of the 
Ohio Commission. 

C. Burr Forest and Geo. B. Williams 
have resigned as assistant telephone ex- 
perts of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Mr. Forest to become manager 
of the Fremont Home Telephone Co., 
Fremont, Ohio, and Mr. Williams to be- 
come manager of the appraisal depart- 
ment of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
for the state of Ohio. 

W. T. Jenks and B. T. VanVoorhis, en- 
gineers with the telephone department of 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission for 
the past five years, have been promoted to 
assistant telephone experts to succeed 
Mr. Forest and Mr. Williams. 


Asks That New Telephone Fates 
In Michigan Be Set Aside. 

Attorney General Groesbeck filed with 
the new Michigan Railroad Commission, 
June 18, a petition asking that the so- 
called Keiser order of the old railroad 
commission which increased the rates of 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. be set 
aside. The state’s legal adviser also re- 
quested the commission to suspend fur- 
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ther ‘consideration of the applications of 
the telephone companies for an increase 
in rates of 108 Michigan exchanges, now 
pending. ; 

The rates recently put into operation 
by Postmaster General Burleson are 
higher than the rates allowed under the 
Keiser order of the old railroad commis- 
sion. 

It is the idea of the attorney general 
that the new utilities commission should 
make an independent investigation and be 
prepared to readjust matters when the 
lines are restored to private ownership 
and again revert to state control. 


Proposed Division of Territory by 
Michigan Companies. 

Under the proposed division of terri- 
tory, by the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.,. and the Michigan 
State Telephone Co., the Citizens’ com- 
pany will take over the western part of 


the state and the Michigan State 
the eastern territory. 
The general outline of the terri- 


tory proposed to allow the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Co. embraces South Haven, Alle- 
gan, Holland, Lake Odessa, Jonia, Green- 
ville and Big Rapids. The Michigan 
State Telephone Co. will take over Lan- 
sing, Jackson, Battle Creek, Cadillac, 
Traverse City and Reed City. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Co. will not 
encroach upon the territory occupied by 
the United Home Telephone Co. in west- 
ern Michigan. 


Orders Dividend Rate Lent and In- 
creases Rates. 

The Lawrence Telephone Co. has been 
denied the full relief it asked of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission in a 
rate application. The company desired 
business rates increased from $1.50 to $2 
a month, residence rates increased from 
$1 to $1.25 and farm rates from $1.25 to 
$1.50. The commission says that an ana- 
lysis of the company’s finances does not 
discldse the necessity for the increased 
revenue that these rates would bring in, 
but that it is in need of more money. 
It, therefore, orders the following sched- 
ule established : 

Business, $1.65; residence, $1.15; farm, 
$1.40, with 25 cents off where payment 
is made three months in advance. This 
is a 15-cent increase on all classes of 
service, and it is estimated will yield 
$664.20 additional revenue. 

The company serves 269 subscribers 
and switches 14 others. The president 
Mr. Gilsdorf, owns $9,100 of the $10,00" 
of capital stock. The company has paid 
10 per cent dividends for a number o 
years, but was able to do this because 
Mr. Gilsdorf did not charge anything for 
his services. He wanted $100 a month, 
but the commission thinks this too much 

The order of the commission is that 
the company set aside 10 per cent of the 
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reproduction new: value of the property— 
$19,000—for maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, and that dividends hereafter be lim- 
ited to 8 per cent. The figures submitted 
showed revenues of $5,774 for 1918, and 
a net operating income of $625. Allow- 
‘ing’ for dividends and interest there was 
a deficit of $408.95. 


Woman’s Minimum Wage in Min- 
nesota Raised to $11. 


New minimum wage rates for women 
and minors employed in Minnesota in- 
dustries will go into effect August 4, it 
was announced July 3, following action 
by the state minimum wage commission 
July 2. 

The present minimum wage of $8.50 to 
$9 a week in the larger cities is raised 
to $11, with a rate of $10.25 for cities 
under 5,000. The scale is based on a 48- 
hour week, and the order provides a rate 
of 23 cents an hour for all excess time 
put in. The old minimum wage rate made 
no such rule as to hours of labor or over- 
time. 

Rates of apprentices also are raised, 
making an increased scale for beginners 
for nine months, after which full mini- 
mum wages must be paid. 

The new schedules follow: 

Cities of 5,000 or more: Persons under 
18 years, $7.20 a week for the first three- 
month period; $8.65 for the second, and 
$10 for the third, then the regular mini- 
mum, $11 a week. 

Persons 18 years or over: $8.65 a 
week for the first three-month period; 
$10 for the second; then the regular mini- 
mum, $11. 

Cities less than 5,000 population: Per- 
sons under 18 years, $6.50 a week for the 
first three-month period; $7.75 for the 
second; $9 for the third; then the regu- 
lar minimum, $10.25 a week. 

Persons 18 or over: $7.75 a week for 
the first three-month period; $9 for the 
second; then the regular minimum, $10.25. 

The new wage minimums are based 
upon advances in the cost of living as 
found by the commission. The allow- 
ances for room and board is placed at 
$7 a week or 22% cents a meal in cities 
of 5,000 or more, and at $6.25 a week or 
21 cents a meal in smaller places. 

The commission purposes to effect a 
rule under which 10 hours night work 
by a telephone operator shail be regarded 
as eight hours in towns of less than 5,000 
population. Otherwise, however, the clas- 
sification of occupations is omitted in the 
new order. 

The 48-hour week was adopted as a 
tandard and the extra 23 cents an hour 
allowance was made on a showing that 

nger hours leave the workers less time 
‘o work for themselves and increase the 
ish cost of living. It was explained, for 
example, that the girl working 48 hours 
a week has time in which to do laundry- 
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ing, sewing and other work which the 
girl working longer hoyrs must pay to 


-haye. done. Me a ; 


The commission held a.public hearing 
on the proposed rates in St. Paul on June 
30. Most. of the time during the after- 
noon hearing was occupied largely by 
statements. from telephone men_repre- 
senting the Independent companies in the 
state. E. C. Kast, secretary, represented 
the Minnesota Independent Telephone 
Association, while Jay Greaves, of Glen- 
coe; D. M. Neil, of Red Wing; F. D. 
Lindquist, of Fulda; H. F. Luéders and 
George Ocobock, of Norwood; Levi John- 
son, of Watertown; Irving Todd, Jr., of 
Hastings ;, Harry Kurz, of Annandale; G. 
D. Pedersen, of South Haven; Thos. 
Vollom, of Erskine, and others were there 
in behalf of the companies they manage. 

Very little, if any, opposition was made 
to raising the present wage minimum. 
There were, however, strong protests 
against the proposed change from the 
weekly to the hourly basis, and placing 
the same scale of wages throughout the 
state. Several of those present explained 
that the cost of living was much cheaper 
in the smaller towns than in the large 
cities, and that a classification of the 
minimum wage should be made; also that 
consideration should be given and a spe- 
cial ruling by the commission be made 
for night operators, who are usually em- 
ployed from ten to eleven hours each day, 
but during that time they have from four 
to six hours’ sleep. 


Mutual of Libertyville, Ind., Gets 
Rate Increase. 
Indiana Public 


The 


Service Commis- 


, sion, in an order issued recently, granted 


a 25 per cent increase in rates to the 
Vigo Mutual Telephone Co. of Liberty- 
ville, Ind. The order advised the 
company to start a depreciation fund and 
to invest the money in such fund in gov- 
ernment or other good securities. 

The evidence in the case showed that 
the Vigo Mutual Telephone Co. is a cor- 
poration operating under the laws of the 
state of Indiana, with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $3,000, consisting of 150 
shares, the par value of which is $20 
per share, 107 shares being now out- 
standing. The evidence also showed that 
the company has 181 telephone _ sub- 
scribers at the rate of $1 per month for 
rural party lines and $1.50 a month for 
single telephones. The present value of 
the plant, according to the commission’s 
report, is approximately $3,000. 


also 


Refused to Sell—Has Pole Line All 
to Self Without Connections. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has been called to act as arbiter be- 
tween Ed Owens, a former stockholder in 
the Pine Glen Telephone Co., and that 
corporation. , When the line was built 
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through Brown county, Owens not only 
furnished his drop line and his telephone, 
but built half.a mil¢.of. line which was 
incorporated into the main line of the cor- 
poration. Recently the officers had con- 
siderable trouble with Owens and asked 
the commission if it had the right to get 
rid of an undesirable member of the com- 
pany. = 

The commission replied that it could not 
be forced to give service to anyone whose 
presence on a line was undesirable 
through conduct of his own, and that as. 
Owens could secure another 
line it could buy him out and drop him. 
Owens, however, refused to sell, and the: 
company, after sending him a check to, re- 
imburse him for all other expenditures, 
built a half mile of main line paralleling 
that owned by Owens, and then executed 
a cut-over without notifying him. 

Mr. Owens rivaled the proverbial hor- 
net when he found himself 


service on 


with a half 
mile of pole line, open and unconnecied 
at both ends, on his hands and no place 
to put it. He returned the check, and 
now threatens the company with a law- 
suit. The company has put the proposi- 
tion up to the commission. 


Nebraska Commission Allowing & 
‘ Per Cent Returns. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion is now allowing an interest return 
of & per cent on the actual investments 
in telephone companies in that state. For 
some time the commission allowed 7 per 
cent. The higher rate is now being writ- 
ten into the orders issued by the ccm- 
mission in applications for increased 
schedules. 

This taken by 
vote of the commission. 


action was a majority 
Chairman Hall 
lias been reluctant at all times to allow 
either of these rates. He has a theory 
that he has been seeking to write into the 
regulatory policy of that state, the basis 
of which is to practically put the guaran- 
tee of the state on every share of public 
utility stock issued in Nebraska. 

He proposes to do this by ascertaining 
the actual investment in each property, 
definitely determining what is a proper 
rate to allow for maintenance and depre- 
ciation, and then, having also ascertained 
the operating expenses, to make such 
rates as will pay 6 per cent on the invest- 
ment and create a surplus sufficient to 
take care of the lean vears or when the 
costs are abnormal. 

From this surplus he will permit bor- 
rowing for the purpose of making addi- 
tions and betterments, repayment to be 
made from the proceeds of the sale of 
new stock or if not repaid no dividends 
shall ever be allowed to be earned on the 
property represented by this investment 
of the surplus. In order to prevent the 
siirplus becoming larger than is reason- 
ably necessary, he would have it subject 
te orders of the commission for invest- 
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ment in the betterment of the service or 
to take care of unusual obsolescence. His 
belief is that by thus guaranteeing a 6 
per cent return the utility companies 
would have no difficulty at any time in 
attracting new capital. 

Mr. Hall’s associates and the utility 
managers do not agree with him. They 
say the flaw in the theory lies in the fact 
that a given set of rates does not always 
yield a given revenue, since it is optional 
with a considerable part of the public 
whether it will use the service and that 
there is always a limit of rates that the 
public will pay. 

Commissioner Taylor says that the 
commission has fixed 8 per cent because 
of the increase in interest rates in the 
west and the difficulty of getting new 
capital for investment in utility securities 
in the face of the rapidly rising costs of 
operation of the last few years. This ac- 
tion of the commission, it is suspected, 
was also influenced by the fact that the 
supreme court, in deciding a street rail- 
way fare case recently, said that 8 per 
cent on the present valuation of a public 
utility was a proper rate of return. 
Small Company Given Business 

and Residence Increase. 

The Eddyville Telephone Co., a small 
Independent company, has _ received 
authority from the Nebraska State Rail 
way Commission to increase its rates. It 
is supplying service to 14 business sub- 
scribers and 28 residences. It has been 
charging $1 for residence rates and want- 
ed this increased to $1.25. 

It also desired to charge $2.25 for busi- 
ness. The commission finds that the 
latter rate would be excessive and fixes 
it at $2.00 a month, with residence rates 
$1.25 as asked. The company wanted 
permission to charge 35 cents a month for 
switching, but was granted a rate of $1.05 
per quarter. 


Union Valley, of Kearney, Neb., 
Granted Rate Increase. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion recently authorized the Union Val- 
ley Telephone Co., of Kearney, to in- 
crease its rates to $1.75 a month, with a 
discount of 25 cents a month if paid six 


months in advance. The company op- 
erates a system of farm lines in Buffalo 
county, connected with the Kearney Tele- 
phone Co., at Kearney. It serves 167 
subscribers, and in 1918 had a deficit of 
$432, or $175 from operation and $258 
in the form of dividends at 8 per cent on 
the $3,220 capital stock. 


Suit Filed to Bring About Better 
Telephcne Service. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was made defendant in a suit filed June 
19 in the circuit court at St. Joseph, Mich., 
seeking to compel the company to furnish 
better service. 
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The action is in the name of the J. 
W. Holtman Live Stock Commission Co., 
but was filed by the St. Joseph Commerce 
Club. It seeks to enjoin the company 
from doing a number of things, including 
employing too few experienced operators, 
failing to answer calls promptly, ringing 
bell too long, “cutting off” subscribers in 
midst of conversations and failing to give 
courteous attention to complaints of sub- 
scribers as to poor service. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIs. 


June 18: The commission entered an 
order approving the toll agreement be- 
tween the Central Illinois Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lincoln and the Harts- 
burg Telephone Exchange. 

July 8: Hearing at Chicago in the mat- 
ter of the joint application of the Central 
Union Telephone Co., and the Rockford 
Home Telephone Co., for an order ap- 
proving the purchase by the Central Union 
and sale by the Rockford Home of all 
of its telephone property in the city of 
Rockford, the village of Winnebago and 
certain farmer lines connected therewith. 
No. 9156. 

July 8: Hearing in Chicago in the mat- 
ter of the application of the Central Union 
Telephone Co., for authority to increase 
rates for telephone service in the city of 
Rockford. No. 9157. 

July 8: Hearing in Chicago in the mat- 
ter of the proposed increase in toll rates 
from Winslow to Freeport by the Wins- 
low & South Wayne Telephone Co. No. 
9179. 

July 8: Hearing in Chicago in the mat- 
ter of the joint application for approval 
of sale by the Bureau County Independent 
Telephone Co., and purchase by the Gran- 
ville Telephone Co., of a certain telephone 
line near Granville and also one farm tel- 
ephone connected with this line. No. 9228. 

July 8: Hearing in Chicago in the mat- 
ter of the complaint of the H. A. Born 
Co. vs. the Chicago Telephone Co., as to 
insufficient service. No. 9234. 

July 9: Hearing in Chicago in the mat- 
ter of the proposed increase in telephone 
rates at Freeport by the Stephenson Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. No. 9189. 

July 11: Hearing in Murphysboro in 
the matter of the complaint of the refusal 
of the Murphysboro Telephone Co. to 
furnish switching connections between 
Creel Springs and Marion, also between 
the “Allen board” and connection at 
Marion, also between the “Baker board” 
at Cartersville and Marion, in compliance 
with the contract between the Farmers 
League & Community Telephone Associa- 
tion and the Murphysboro Telephone Co. 
No. 9130. 

NEBRASKA, 


June 30: Aovplication of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for increase 
cof rates on various exchanges; commis- 
sion finds that because of the necessity of 
offering higher wages in order to attract 
and retain employes, the request is rea- 
sonable and necessary: order entered ap- 
proving schedule of rates as of July 1. to 
continue in force until December 31, 1919, 
unless sooner changed by order of the 
commission, which retains jurisdiction 
thereof. 

July 1: Application filed by the Moore- 
feld Farm & Ranch Telephone Co. for an 
increase of business and residence rates. 

July 2: Application filed by the Am- 
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herst Telephone Co., for an increase in 
rates. 

July 2: Complaint filed by B. M. Ray- 
ness, of Filley, against the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., because of al- 
leged toll overcharge. 

‘uly 2: Complaint of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation of Springfield, regarding switching 
service and suggesting change, filed. 

INDIANA. 

July: Vigo Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Libertyville, granted 25 per cent increase 
in rates. 

OREGON. 

June 23: The commission dismissed, 
without prejudice, cases numbered U-F- 
148, U-F-152, U-F-154 and U-F-155, in- 
volving a consolidation of, or physical 
connection between the respective ex- 
changes of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Portland, or its sub- 
sidiaries, in the cities of Portland, Ore- 
gon City, Albany and Corvallis. No. 521. 

July 1: The commission authorized the 
continuance of the service connection and 
nove charges established by the Postmas- 
ter by companies released from federal 
control until it shall have completed its 
investigation and established just and 
reasonable charges for such service in lieu 
thereof. No. 522. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

June 16: New schedule of rates filed by 
the Penelton Independent Telephone Co., 
operating in Butler county, to become ef- 
fective August 1. 

SoutH Daxora. 

July 1: Increase in rates granted to the 
ltyde County Telephone Co., of High- 
more, to become effective after the date 
upon which the two-by-four and fence 
line construction is replaced by standard 
— lines and not before August 1. F- 
491. 

WISCONSIN. 

July: The commission granted per- 
n-ission to the Auburndale (Wis.) Tele- 
rhone Co. to increase its residence rate 
from $1 to $1.25 per month but denied 
the petition for permission to increase 


. business rates from $2 to $2.50 per month 


and the charge to non-subscribers from 
10 to 15 cents per call. 

July: Hearing in the case of Wm. A. 
Rice et al. vs. the Whittlesey Telephone 
oe and the Westboro Telephone Co. U- 
0 e 

July 2: Hearing in regard to the appli- 
cation of the Hager City Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. U-1593. 

July 9: Hearing in regard to the appli- 
cation of the Hammond ( Wis.) Telephone 
—, for authority to increase rates. U- 
o- ‘ 

July 10: Hearing in regard to the ap- 
plication of the Friendship Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. U-1594. 

July 11: Hearing in regard to the ap- 
plication of the Peoples Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates. U-1573. 

July 11: Hearing in regard to the ap- 
plication of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
and E. H. Bauch. for authority to pur- 
chase and sell telephone exchanges and 
lines. U-1599. 

July 15: Hearing in regard to the ap- 
plication of the Eureka Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. U-1598. 

July 16: Hearing in regard to the in- 
vestigation and hearing, on motion of the 
commission, of the toll rates charged and 
service furnished by the Western Craw- 
ford County Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co.. and by the Peoples Telephone Co. U- 
1585. 

Julv 17: Hearing in regard to the ap- 
Dlication of the Wonewoc Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. U-1566. 





Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Common Battery Equipment for 
Magneto Subscriber Set. 

Since gasoline, tires and dry cells, not 
to mention time, have all gone skywards, 
any means of avoiding such expense is 
welcome. 

For more than a year we have been 
using the magneto common battery cir- 
cuit shown in the accompanying diagram. 
This circuit is working satisfactorily on 
lines five and six miles long. It has sev- 
eral advantages over the regular common 
battery instrument. Most of the rural 
subscribers like the intercommunicating 
feature of the magneto line and this saves 
operating time. 

The existing magneto instrument is 
used with the addition of condenser, in- 
duction coil and, in some cases, a new 
transmitter or transmitter resistance unit. 
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Magneto Common Battery Circuit. 


Now and then we find someone on a 
magneto line who wants to be left alone. 
We then install regular equipment with 
a 00 or a 66-cycle harmonic ringer. 

We have been operating rural lines 
with very good success, with regular com- 
on battery equipment, four-party selective 
harmonic, for about six years. 

Something more than a year and a half 
ago in cutting over one of our rural lines 
to common battery, some of the subscribers 
objected to calling “Central” when they 
wanted to talk to their neighbors. This 
led to the use of this common battery 
magneto set. The results were so good 
that we expect by the end of the year to 
be operating nothing but common battery 
instruments, 

We, therefore, pass along the sugges- 
tion, with a diagram of the circuit, for 
‘hat is is worth. 


“aulding, Ohio. Ward H. Snook. 


When Your Telephone Cuts Out. 
By JAKE, THE Wire CHIEF. 


When your conversation is suddenly 
cut off by some unseen hand, dare you 
S4y you can immediately diagnose the 
You might, but I doubt it. 

From your telephone, out over a long 
drop, through a short span of aerial to 


catise? 


a cable box, through a mile of cable with 
its numerous splices to the main frame, 
with its network of wires, fuses, heat 
coils and carbons, the relays, the multiple 
jacks and then out again over a dupli- 
cate route to another telephone where 
your “friend” is anxiously waiting for 
you to come back on the line, a thousand 
things can go wrong to cause your serv- 
ice to be interrupted. 

In the average magneto plant there are 
no less than 75 odd joints, contacts and 
other necessary sources of trouble be- 
tween the listening end of the subscrib- 
er’s telephone and the key terminals of 
the answering plug. Then there is the 
operator who often gets credit for most 
of the cut-outs not been 
figured in the estimate at all. No men- 
tion is made of the talking circuit of the 
telephone with its 18 or 
break down. 

Multiplying the whole business by two 
for the called line circuit, 
leaving out any possible interference by 
crossed 


and who has 


20 places to 


subscriber's 


wires through trees, or maybe 
a stray line gang, is it any wonder that 
the chief and troubleman 


“crabbed and gray” in the service? 


wire grow 
the 
been a hunter,” 
teaches them the psychology of keeping 
work orders up to 


In the meantime higher up 


who 


man 


has never “hug 


and wonders 
if the government will be able to concoct 
a scheme “hook” 
understand that it 


date 


whereby artists may 


be made to is most 
important to spend an hour or two pull- 
ing slack and putting on glass insulators 
when they happen to drive along that way. 
Then that day when the snow is waist 
deep and there is no way to clear a case 
of toll line trouble which has been in 
three days, except to walk three or four 
miles through a half by twelve hot-dip 
galvanized northwest blizzard and the 
only house in sight hasn’t had anyone 
living in it for ten years, will not be 
encountered. 

But, of course, that couldn’t have any- 
thing to do with the cut-out on your 
telephone—you can’t talk at times and 
that’s all there is to it. It doesn’t matter 
in the least to you why the wire chief has 
called your number to ask if you are 
having trouble on your line, when he 
already knows you are from the per- 
sistent effort of the trouble clerk to fill 
up the “bug” basket with small white 
slips bearing a few more things besides 
your street address. 

It doesn’t help the trouble any when 
the operator called you several times on 
different occasions to ask if you got the 
ring when all the time you knew it was 
just a bluff to keep you in good humor. 
You weren’t interested as to why your 
telephone was changed to correct the 
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trouble or how many times different 
troublemen had been sent to your place 
to look for a rusty, swinging short in a 
grounded line drop or to test the bat- 
teries, to put on a new cord or a receiver, 
or to oil the generator if you were a 
magneto subscriber. 


You did not seem to care a cent how 


many times the chief inspector (the 
1ooster with hooks) had gone over 
suspicious (copper on iron) line joints 


on some junction pole and carefully un- 
wrapped both ends of a forlorn jumper 
and scraped bright and as carefully 
wrapped again, pressing it down with his 
eight-inch Klein's pliers to finish up the 
job but only making it worse. He had 
done that same thing many times before 
in other lines on the same pole but on 
different pins, no doubt to save gasoline 
and solder flux or because at some bright 
and glorious period in the millenium it 
may have been his good and honest in- 
tention to set aside certain days when the 
trouble chute is not clogged and the wire 
chief gone on a with 
make a clean job of soldering one or a 


vacation pay, to 
dozen unfinished joints, tallying in appear- 
and the 
tioned. 


ance texture to two just men- 


In three years, with 312 average work- 
ing days, he has made 936 joints which 
if cut out and brought to the office and 


tested on the imaginary bridge—the 
“green carpet” you saw advertised in 
“Sound Waves” several years ago and 


lad just about ordered before we broke 
out with Hun Zollern—would show any 
combination of resistance 
from a full open downward to a point on 
the thermometer 32 degrees below freez- 
ing, maybe. 


wet weather 


It doesn’t concern you how many aban- 
doned pairs the cable book shows by your 
account, or whether the worn thimble in 
the answering jack has been replaced or 
not. You are concerned about the best 
operator getting fired when she protested 
to the chief that you were an old grouch 
and if some one had brains enough, they 
could soon find out what was the matter. 


You were studying about some of your 
imaginary troubles and you couldn’t hear 
when the manager himself made a special 
visit to your place to inspect the wiring 
and to see if the batteries were hooked 
up, zinc to carbon, or to note if the left 
or right hand binding post ran to the 
ground—he had forgotten which—but 
some one had told him early in the game 
that this made a difference and said that 
he was going to fire the wire chief if the 
trouble wasn’t located. 


You couldn’t see anything but your tele- 
phone on the wall and a small hole in 
the receiver where all of those good and 
perfect conversations came 


from which 
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you failed to mention, while the manager 
was doing all in his power of imagination, 
and lying a little, to make you realize the 
impossibility of trying to run a compli- 
cated mess like the telephone business in 
war times,.although the same old bunch 
was running his plant, the same old joints 
were opening up and the same old rou- 
tine was going on which had always made 
life burdensome to subscribers older than 
you, having the same troubles, and more 
than you, only a little more patient and 
long suffering and could stand for a cut- 
out or two in a day. 

In fact, if the cut-outs didn’t come 
every once in a while, there wouldn't be 
anything to “loosen her up” for and when 
they did get down to talking, after having 
been cut out seven or eight times and the 
thing suddenly came to life—what a 
grand and glorious feeling! Maybe if 
the cut-outs didn’t come for a consider- 
able while they would think something 
must be wrong and would report it as 
trouble, anyway, as something they 
couldn’t understand. 

For illustration, a farmer’s switchboard 
was so badly out of order that the oper- 
ator had nothing to do but sit in a rock- 
er and listen to the merry “ding” “ding” 
of 10 or 20 party line extension bells, 
cut in as the drops had gone dry and 
couldn’t carry the load. The old tub 
was completely out of business. 

The wire chief from a_ neighboring 
town (not the one I wrote about): came 
and put the board in apple pie order. All 
of the cords were rebutted, receivers ad- 
justed and a new cord put in and maybe 
some new powder in the transmitter, I 
don’t know, but anyway he put some 
“pep” into the thing. 

As he was packing up and getting 
ready to leave, the operator was so over- 
joyed that the oufit had taken on new 
life that she called up a very dear rural 
“she rooster” (Jake’s name for rubber 
neck) and was accosted with the ques- 
tion, “Well, what’s the matter with you? 
Are you sick? You sound like you had 
had a bad cold.” 

“Oh, no, I am not sick,’ the operator 
replied, “we have just had our board fixed 
—you hear me natural now.” 

Well, to make a long story short, the 
wire chief has exploded and been fired 
and the chief operator is on parole. You 
accidentally came into contact with a 
green operator handling your calls who 
happens to observe that it is the other 
telephone that is cutting out and not 
yours. You immediately come to the con- 
clusion that the whole telephone outfit is 
brainless, just because they failed to ask 
you if you ever talked to anyone else be- 
sides the operator. 

Jake, our troubleman, has been trying 
to get me to let him write this and he 
has just about succeeded, so I am going 
to quit. Jake says that when the boys 
come home, we are going to dig the old 
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blow torch out of the corner and have the 
Hot Blast folks ship her a new burner: 
And we're going to buy a supply of 
“Allen’s” and maybe some of that new 
“dope” acid core that “Kester” has gone 
so crazy about. 

We're going to buy a file brush and 
curry those old rusty joints until they 
roar “Yager” or for a soothing bath of 
Burnley’s salve and a plaster of rosin 
core. Anyway, we’re going to quit wait- 
ing for wet weather to close up the bad 
ones or give them a chance to dry out 
so that we can find them. 

We are going to get one of those new- 
fangled outfits with a clock on it which 
tells where the bad ones are and has keys 
to play on like an organ. And they say 
some fellers can play so good on them, 
the clock will tell who did the job and 
what time it was and which way they 
were going when they did it. 

We're going to get a “Lizzie” and a 
Stewart—one of them things that can tell 
how far it is to a short or an open 
and whether it was scared by a phantom 
or run into by a cow. We aren't going 
to buy any more fandangoes to keep out 
of hard work, but we are going to figure 
that when a crop of new “bugs” have 
been doped, there’s another breed waiting 
their chance and the first day we aren’t 
looking they’ll be “over the top” and we’ll 
have the same thing to do over again. 


Buddie and me wasn't meaning to tell 
on anybody, but a friend of mine said 
that a thief is always suspicious of his 
friends. So maybe we'd better keep still. 
Anyway, I said we’d wait till the boys 
come home. Well, we aren’t going to 
wait, we'll commence right now. 

|i = 8 

Moral: Don’t wait till the novelty 
wears off. There ain’t any such. You 
only think there is. If you say there is, 
you won’t ever know what stuff you’re 
made of till she wears off. 


P. S—Dear Editor: Buddie started 
this in the present tense, but I butted in 
so much that he throwed her into high 
and couldn’t help it. Excuse me. I'll 


be more careful from now on. 
JAKE. 


Burglars Isolate Exchange Before 
Attempting to Rob Bank. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
part of the damage done to the cable 
plant of the West Texas Telephone Co., 
at Winters, Texas, some time ago, when 
burglars attempted to rob the Winters 
State Bank. 


F, W. Greber, general manager of the 
West Texas company, with headquarters 
at Brownwood, Texas, states that the 
burglars evidently engineered this job 
with considerable care because before 
they tackled the bank, the telephone ex- 
change was practically isolated. The long 
distance circuits were cut at a point sev- 
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eral miles out of town and all cables lead- 
ing to the exchange were sawed in two. 
The pole shown in the illustration is 
next to the office pole and at this point 
five cables were cut in two. At another 
pole, one just the other side of the of- 
fice, two 100-pair cables were sawed in 
two. 

Only telephone men can appreciate the 
work involved in re-establishing service, 
as all the cable pairs had to be identified 
from both the exchange and terminals. 
However, the work was completed and 
service re-established in five days. 

The robbers got away with approx- 
imately $12,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 
They made their escape in a high power 
car but several miles north of Winters 
got stuck in the sand, and later a posse 
which was organized at Winters engaged 
four of the robbers at Buffalo Gap just 





Cables Cut by Burglars at Winters, Texas, 
in Their ‘‘Preliminary’’ Work. 


north of Winters. Here a fight took 
place in which one of the robbers was 
killed and a deputy sheriff wounded. 
Something like $3,000 worth of bonds 
were recovered from the persons of the 
robber that was killed. Three others of 
the gang were taken prisoner at the time 
and taken to the jail at Ballinger, Texas. 
About a week later, however, all three 
of them escaped from the jail by cutting 
a hole through the steel ceiling of the 
jail and escaping by way of the roof. 
They let themselves down by a rope fash- 
ioned from bed quilts and bed sheets. 
Up to date, Mr. Greber states, the es- 
caped robbers have not been apprehended. 





Van Wert (Ohio) Company Plans 
Extensive Improvements. 

The Van Wert Home Telephone Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio, is planning to place 
all of its wires underground and erect 
two-story brick building for its offices 
and exchange equipment on North Mar- 
ket street. The improvements will cost 
over $100,000. 










Comments on England’s Telephones | 


Dissatisfaction with Telephone Service Furnished by Government—News- 
paper Criticism—Suggestion Made that American Telephone Men Be Secured 


to Reorganize Service—What 


Someone made the suggestion the 
cther day as to whether or not it would 
be possible and practicable to obtain 
some competent American telephone men 
tc come to the British Isles and organize 
the British telephone on a business and 
satisfactory footing. There is still con- 
siderable controversy over what is known 
as the “telephone inefficiency” and _ busi- 
ness, men, particularly, are at their wits’ 
end to know how or what to do to have 
matters improved. 


It is felt that at least some effort 
should be made to adjust the telephone 
service on a more reliable basis, and 
that, in face of the existing conditions 
of the telephone service under govern- 
ment supervision, the various proposals 
to nationalize land, railroads, mines and 
banks are nothing short of asinine. The 
only relief from the present telephonic 
chaos at present in sight is the installa- 
tion of the automatic system, and even 
this, of course, means time before the 
system will be complete and in running 
order. 

Postmaster generals come and go but 
the disorganized telephone system—like 
the little babbling brook—apparertly goes 
on forever. There are excuses galore— 
and that’s as far as matters get. Business 
men fume and fret and kick up generally, 
but the serenity of the post office tele- 
phone department is unruffled. 

The position today is that if a business 
man wants a telephone, he cannot have 
one. If he has a telephone, he is in con- 
stant trouble with it; either his apparatus 
grows perverse or that of the man with 
whom he wishes to communicate has 
-roken down—and in either case there is 
no one to put it right. Formal com- 
plaints are met with a sturdy impassivity 
which reduces the choleric man _ to 
speechlessness and the calm man to a 
deeper silence. 

Apropos of the little thrust by “Punch” 
by which the old classical tag “Nulla die 
sine linea” is adapted to “Nulla linea sine 
die,” meaning “No line till further notice,” 
The Daily Telegraph, the leading con- 
servative newspaper of Britain, severely 
criticizes the telephone department in an 
editorial, a brief extract from which may 
not be out of place. Says the daily: 

“The state a few years ago destroyed 
private competition in the telephone system 
as it destroyed it in telegraphy and the 
postal system. The business world knows 
the result. Our telephone system is the 
least efficient of any country in the world 
which claims to be in the van of prog- 


» telephone. 


By Jack Brooks 


It is far less up-to-date than small 

countries like Norway or Switzerland. 
“Besides being very unsatisfactory, it 

is also very dear. 


ress. 


The glowing promises 
which were so freely made at the time 
that the old National Telephone Co. was 
taken over, have never materialized. It 
does not matter goes to the post 
office as Postmaster General, the results 
are the same. 


who 


Mr. Illingworth (present 
Postmaster General) is a business man of 
a third and Yet he 
apparently, as his 
predecessors to effect the improvements 
which he, as well as the most exasperated 
subscriber, knows to be 
quired. 
ing.” 


fourth generation. 


is just as helpless, 


urgently re- 
Such is nationalization in work- 





By consistent effort to visualize the 
speaker at the “other end,” and guess by 
developing the imagination what the 
speaker is going to say, we may, we are 
told, cure ourselves should we _ suffer 
from “telephone ear.” Telephone cranks 
in London would have schools where the 
“art of hearing” on the telephone is 
taught. They say it is as important as 
training the “telephone voice”! 

Lack of intelligent anticipation is ac- 
counted for in the case of a person who 
is a bad hearer on the telephone. A man 
can remain for years a bad liearer on the 
The reason why the butcher 
answer so quickly the question 
“Have you any mutton today?” even 
when it comes over a bad line, is that this 
is a phrase or quotation with which he is 
familiar. The aim should be to have as 
large a stock of these phrases as possible. 


can 


A large haul of cash and jewelry has 
been “lifted” from houses in the best 
suburbs of London by a youth who gained 
admittance to the homes by representing 
himself as an inspector of telephones. 





“Wait a bit and all will be right,” says 
G. F. Preston, controller of London 
telephones. “In 1916 and 1917 London 
had an excellent telephone service. Give 
us time and we will give you another 
even better. But you must wait until 
we can train our new people.” 





Wireless telephony now has been def- 
initely adopted as a means of ground-to- 
air communication and vice-versa on the 
London-Paris air route. Up to a distance 
of 35 miles the strength of test signals 
on this route is so great that speech 
from machines can be heard clearly when 
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a Chicago Man Thinks of 


Development 


table. The 
machines generally get into communica- 


receivers are laid upon the 


tion with the land stations 30 minutes 
before landing. A _ recent development 
allows for the conversion of an aero- 


plane set in a few seconds for transmis- 
sion of either voice or Morse signals. 

The used for locating the 
direction of sound under water was de- 
scribed by Professor Bragg in his lec- 
ture, “Listening Under Water,” in 
don recently. He that the system 
finally adopted was a modification of the 
ordinary telephone. 


apparatus 


Lon- 
said 


By suspending an apparatus of this 
kind in the sea, and listening at the tele- 
phone to which it attached while 
turning it, it was possible to determine 
that any sound recorded proceeded from 


was 


one of two directions—either in front of 
or behind the hydrophone. By listening 
at the telephones attached to this 
proved form of hydrophone and turning 
it until a sound was clearly heard, it had 
been proved possible to detect the exact 
direction from which the sound was pro- 


im- 


ceeding. 

Siemens Bros., whose work at Wool- 
wich in connection with telephonic ap- 
paratus is well known, have just held 
their annual meeting in London. During 
1918 and until the armistice, the firm 
concentrated almost entirely on govern- 
ment work. The apparatus and _ tele- 
phone factory was occupied with war 
material and electrical apparatus required 
in connection with the equipment of fac- 
tories producing war work—such as auto- 
matic telephone exchanges for factories. 
There were many repeat orders for 
Fullerphones. 

At present, although the firm reports a 
slackness, due to the season, it is pro- 
ducing nearly three times the quantity 
per week manufactured in 1914. During 
1918 the India rubber department was 
kept busy in connection with the produc- 
tion of 2,000 miles of field cables per 
week. In 1918 the firm disbursed £58,850 
in assisting families of employes serving 
with the colors. 





Judge Henry Neil, of Chicago, has 
landed with both feet in the telephonic 
controversial ring here. He just couldn’t 
sit by and see and hear all the squabbling 
and counter-squabbling over the situation 
this side without having a finger, as it 
were, in the telephonic pie. 

He heard the name of Sir Robert Had- 
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field bandied about, and heard men en- 
larging on what, in their opinion, shou!d 
be done with the telephone service, when 
the majority of them wouldn’t know the 
back end of a telephone receiver from a 
rose-bush sprayer. And so the judge 
took off his bonnet and jumped for it. 
And he told ’em a few things about tele- 
phones. 

He said that America bids fair to out- 
distance some of her older rivals because 
her methods of overcoming miles are 
more up to date; that quick communica- 
tion on the telephone saves time, saves 
temper and saves labor and that it would 
be an enormous advantage tor Britain if 
ic 4ould be applied to distant parts of the 
3ritish Empire, since it would stimulate 
tiade as few other things can do. 

Just owing to the Daily Tele- 
graph printing a special editorial on the 
telephone muddle, there is a popular out- 
cry, especially by business men, for the 
newspaper to “go after” the authorities 
“bald-headed” and get the 
tered. Business men from all over the 
country writing frantically to the 
Daily Telegraph commending it for its 
action and urging it to continue in its 


now, 


system al- 


are 


demand for an _ improved telephone 
service. 
It was in connection with this typo- 


graphical hub-bub that Judge Neil com- 
-municated with the newspaper. As _ the 
Chicago man pointed out, long distance 
telephoning by land already is established 
and that the laying of telephone lines 
under the ocean will be an innovation of 
the immediate future. He quite agrees 
with Sir Robert Hadfield that the United 
States is ahead of Europe in her facili- 
ties for bridging distance. Distances in 
America, he thought, were so great—the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, for instance, 
3,000 miles apart—that she very quickly 
realized the enormous importance in link- 
ing up all these far-away places in the 
Guickest and most efficient manner, and 
has gone on perfecting her systems all 
the time. He did not claim that they 
were unassailable but certainly the tele- 
phone, to take the medium in most gen- 
eral use, has several considerable advan- 
tages in its methods of working compared 
with the telephone as he found it in 
England. 

The telephone is far commoner in the 
States. In England—at any rate in pri- 
vate houses—it is the exception rather 
than the rule, and out in the country one 
seldom found it in an average household. 
But in America nearly every well-to-do 
farm or country home, even in remote 
parts of the country, is on the telephone 
line. 

Apart from cost, the American tele- 
phone system (as he sees it) seems to be 
planned with an eye to the convenience 
of the public, which was not the impres- 
sion one gathered with regard to the 
English service. It was far quicker and 
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less wearing to the temper to get a call 
through in the United States than on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Apparently British business men are in 
complete agreement with the judge so 
far as the service this side is concerned. 
A glance over the earnest appeals sent in 
by business men 





some quite serious and 
others of a flippant and light sarcasm— 
show the real need of some sort of re- 
form in the telephone service. 

The writer could fill a book with com- 
plaints, appeals and vain outbursts of 
fury from disgusted business men of the 
country. 

As for the matter of trunk call delays 
and the refusal of the post office people 
to give any intimation of the probable 
time required to get a call through, the 
question became so urgent for the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange that the stock ex- 
change committee recently took the mat- 
ter up with the government. 


The Postmaster General was asked to 


receive a deputation from the exchange. 
He replied that a deputation was use- 
less, the telephone service being so un- 
der-staffed that the post office could un- 
dertake to give no information. The 
stockbrokers are extremely rattled. 
They say it takes sometimes 2% hours 
to get a trunk call, with the result that 
the principal of a busy firm may have 
to stick in his office all afternoon because 
the telephone operators will not say 
vhether the call will be through in ap- 
proximately 15 minutes or five hours. 


Southern Telephone Workers to 
Unite for Collective Bargaining. 
Formation 

phone 


of an association of tele- 
employes through which it is 
planned to enable employes in all depart- 
ments of the Southern Bell and the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph compa- 
nies in eleven southeastern states to bar- 
gain collectively with the companies as 
to wages and working conditions, was 
on the program of a conference which 
opened in Atlanta, Ga., on July 8. 


Operator Returns After Service 
With A. E. F. in France. 
Miss Millicent Martin returned to her 
home in Chicago last month, with two gold 
stripes on the left sleeve of her very trim 
uniform, after almost a year and a half 
of service as telephone operator for the 
U. S. Signal Corps in France. She was a 
member of the second group of operators 
io land in France and assisted in operating 
the telephone lines of the A. E. F. in 
Paris, Bordeaux and with the Army of 

Occupation at Coblenz. 

Those attending the recent convention 
ci the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association will recall the interest- 
ing talk Miss Martin gave at the con- 


cluding session of the convention. in which _ 


she told something of her experiences in 
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putting up connections, with the big “Ber- 
thas” interrupting conversations tem- 
porarily and her observations of French 
and German telephone service. 

In the event that the Prince of Wales 
becomes King of England some day, Miss 
Martin will be able to recall with a little 
pride, and no little pleasure, that she was 
one of the telephone girls of the A. E. F. 
in the World War who had the privilege 





























Miss Millicent Martin, Who Helped Furnish 
the A. E. F. the Excellent Telephone 
Service to Which Americans 
Are Accustomed. 


of dancing with the then Prince of Wales. 
The Prince, in her opinion, is pleasant and 
decidedly democratic, but as a dancer she 
says he is only “fair.” 

Louisville Operators Strike but 

Many Back After First Week. 

A long discussed strike of telephone 
operators, linemen, etc., in Louisville, Ky., 
broke on Monday, June 30, when several 
hundred workers quit work at 8 o’clock 
in the morning. The lines of the Louis- 
ville Home Telephone Co., were put en- 
tirely out of service until the morn- 
ing of July 5, when the company secured 
enough workers to get its city exchange 
working. On July 7, a few additional 
workers had been secured, and the city 
exchange was giving efficient service, but 
the suburban exchanges were still out. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., managed to hold enough em- 
ployes to pull through in fair shape from 
the start. The city exchange continued 
operations throughout, although the busi- 
ness circuits were rather congested dur- 
ing the period that the Home lines were 
entirely out of operation, as it threw the 
entire service of the business section on 
the one company. Suburban service of 
the Cumberland has been tair through- 
cut, and is steadily improving. 

So far the strike has 
quietly and orderly. 


been conducted 


The exchanges have 
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been well picketed by the union workers, 
who have endeavored to turn back those 
applying for work. In some cases they 
have endeavored to prevent patrons from 
paying bills, but in a quiet and orderly 
way. 

Several men were recently arrested in 
connection with a raid from a Green 
street entrance of the Cumberland com- 
pany. These men made their way into 
the main exchange rooms, and endeavored 
to intimidate workers. 


Strikers or sympathizers managed to 
cut cables leading into the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s quarters, 
thereby causing considerable trouble. 

For the past few days the companies 
have been hauling employes back and 
forth in automobiles from the exchanges 
to their homes. The police department 
has given efficient co-operation in keep- 
ing strikers and pickets at a fair dis- 
tance from the exchanges. 

The Cumberland company had a num- 
ber of well-trained students as well as 
loyal employes who stuck by the com- 
pany, and has managed to go right ahead. 
The Home company was not as well or- 
ganized for the strike, not having taken 
the movements of employes very seri- 
ously. 

The strikers, a large number of whom 
are 17-year old girls, are working with 


the International Electrical Workers’ 
Union, which claims to have about 400 
members in Louisville. This organiza- 


tion claimed almost 100 per cent of the 
Home workers, and nearly 90 per cent 


of the Cumberland workers. The strike 
included linemen, splicers, switchboard 
and installation men. The strikers are 


arguing “collective bargaining,” shorter 


hours, increased pay, and recognition of 


the union. 

This strike came at an opportune time 
for the companies, as the business world 
was closed down for July 4, 5 and 6, 
making it a greater hardship on the 
strikers than the companies. 

The Home office employes in New AI- 
banty, Ind., have been on strike, and sev- 
eral of the exchanges in nearby towns 
have been partly crippled either by 
strikes, or by transferring the workers to 
the Louisville exchanges where they are 
more sorely needed. 

Both companies have been using con- 
siderable newspaper space in making 
statements in the reading form of ad- 
vertisement to the and the 
general public. 


subscribers, 


The Cumberland company is rapidly 
nearing a point where it will be able to 
operate without accepting returned 
strikers, while the Home company ex- 
pects to have enough operators to give 
night as well as day service immediately. 

A good many of the girls have given in 
and are going back to the companies. 
In fact, it is believed that the companies 
will come through with flying colors and 
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a clean win. The fact that connections 
for fire alarms, doctors and all emer- 
gency calls have been blocked, has re- 
sulted in the public siding with the com- 
panies as against the operators, and as 
a whole the strikers are not getting any 
great amount of sympathy from the pub- 
lic. 


Telegraphers’ Strike Called Off, 
Impossible to Make It Acute. 
The strike of telegraphers which began 

June 11 was called off July 2 by S. J. Kon- 

enkamp, president of the Commercial 

Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

A statement addressed to the members 
of the organization by President Konen- 
kamp read in part: ° 

“When the present strike was declared 
against the telegraph companies under 
control of the wire administration, it was 
understood that it would not be made 
an endurance contest. The strike was 
tc be the final protest against the unfair 
and unjust treatment we have received 
since August, 1918, at the hands of the 
wire administration. 

“We realized that in order to make 
this protest effective it would be neces- 
sary to make the strike sufficiently acute 
to compel action. This does not seem 
possible now either through the efforts or 
the effort of others we relied upon to 
help us. 

“This is the view taken by many who 
are vitally interested in the success of 
the strike, and they agree with me that 
tc submit the proposition to a vote of 
the membership would result in serious 
delay and disorganization. Acting upon 
this conclusion and with a view to serv- 
ing your best interests, I hereby declare 
the strike at an end, and you are in- 
structed to work without further delay. 

“You have made a gallant struggle for 
your rights as American workingmen and 
women. You have sought a minimum of 
the things which the present government 
administration says all workers should 
enjoy. You have not only been denied 
these rights, but governmental agencies 
have been used to prevent you getting 
them by exercising your own economic 
strength. 

“We find that sending telegrams from 
city to city in suitcases is now permissi- 
ble, although Western Union officials were 
arrested for doing so a year ago. We fird 
that telegrams are being mailed without 
restriction. The telegraph officials say 
the government is footing the strike 
lesses, thereby adding this factor to our 
opposing forces. 

“We are doubly unfortunate in having 
to deal with a governmental representa- 
tive in the person of Mr. Burleson, who 
will yield no concession to the workers 
unless it is forced from him, and in not 
being able to muster enough strength 
within our own ranks to compel him to 
give us a square deal. Despite all of 
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his high-sounding words, the fact remains 
that Burleson has fought us and aided the 
telegraph companies at every turn, and 
his party must take the blame. 

“Our struggle of over half a century 
for the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively wili have to be continued. 
The Western Union propaganda of the 
last year promoted by its paid agents has 
fooled too many of our co-workers into 
believing that there is an easier way of 
securing justice than has been found by 
organized labor through years of experi- 
ence. 

“The Postai Telegraph officials de- 
clined to furnish any tangible evidence 
that their labor policy would be different 
from what it has been in the past years. 
This is a deep disappointment to many 
who are really and truly anxious to estab- 
lish reciprocal relations between that com- 
pany and the union telegraph workers of 
the United States and Canada. 


“The future, however, is not without 
hope. The principles for which we con- 
tend are going to prevail in the end. They 
must prevail because they are right. The 
Union will continue its fight for the ele- 
mental rights of industrial freedoin. We 
urge you as a loyal member to continue 
to do your part. 

“The C. T. U. A. will not surrender. 
Some reorganization of the Union may 
be necessary but our banner flung to the 
breeze in 1902 will never be furled.” 

It was announced that a meeting of the 
executive committee of the organization 
would be called in a few days to consider 
plans of reorganization. 

Both telegraph companies have an- 
nounced that there would be no discrimi- 
nation against the strikers when they ap- 
plied for work, but that they ran the risk 
of finding their old places filled. The 
strike lasted 21 days. 

Postmaster General Burleson on July 
3 issued a statement in which he said, 
apropos of the ending of the strike against 
the telegraph companies, that there had 
been no real strike because the operators 
generally had refused to obey the order. 

“The truth is there has been no strike,” 
said Mr. Burleson. “It failed from the 
moment it was called because the opera- 
tors, respecting the broad policy of the 
Wire Control Board relative to employes 
and recognizing that strikes were not per- 
missible during the period of govern- 
mental control, refused to respect the or- 
der to strike. 

“This attempt at a strike thoroughly 
justifies the Postmaster General in his 
attitude, assumed at the beginning of 
governmental control, that all employes 
were to be treated with absolute justice 
and fairness, regardless of whether they 
did or did not belong to labor organiza- 
tions and that no discrimination was to 
be practiced against those belonging to 
such organizations and that they would be 
fully protected in their rights so to do. 





‘Convention: 


New Test Cabinet Which Reads 
Resistance Direct in Ohms. 
By Curis D. Stewart. 

There are many telephone companies 
that are doing without office testing 
equipment usually for one of two rea- 
sons: Either the troubleman has not 
had the advantage of a technical educa- 
tion or the price has been so high that 
it was not considered. 

With the overcoming of these two 
obstacles in mind, Stewart Brothers, of 
Ottawa, Ill., have designed and are now 
selling a test cabinet which eliminates 
both of the above objectionable features. 

First, the price is such that any tele- 
phone company can consider its purchase, 
an economy rather than an expense. 


Second, it is so easy to install that any 
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New Stewart Test Cabinet. 


man who can install a telephone can in- 
stall one, and its operation so simple that 
anyone can operate it. 

Heretofore, all test cabinets were 
equipped with voltmeters only and any 
reading to trouble was taken in volts and 
changed to ohms by a mathematical 
computation. 

The new Stewart direct reading test 
cabinet eliminates this operation and 
gives the reading direct in ohms on the 
scale the same as a voltmeter does in 
volts. 

The reason that voltmeters cannot be 
marked in ohms for testing purposes is 
that the voltage cannot be kept constant 
and this would cause the markings to be 
in error. 

The Stewart overcomes this by provid- 
ing a special adjuster to take care of this 
change in voltage. 

This may seem too good to be true but 
the writer knows it to be a fact as do all 
those who witnessed a demonstration at 
the recent convention in Chicago. 


In other words, to test a short on a 
telephone line with this instrument, just 
put test plug into line and push the but- 
ton marked “short” and the pointer will 
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read direct on the dial the resistance to 
short. 

To test to a ground, put the test plug 
into the line and push the button marked 


“ground L 1” to test one side of line and 


button “ground L 2” for other side of 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Arkansas, Hot Springs, July 15-16 


event of low amperage sneak currents 
entering the circuit and functioning 
through the arrester continuously until 
the arrester catches fire and becomes a 
fire hazard. 


Second : number of 


To reduce the 





line, and the pointer will read the 


resistance to ground direct in 
ohms. 
To further make the distance 


to trouble easier and quicker to 
determine, a card is furnished 
with each instrument which shows 
the distance to trouble for the 

















different readings. 

When a line shows short, push 
the button marked “short.” The reading 
shows 500 ohms. Look on the card and 
opposite 500 the distance is shown as 7% 
miles, nearly. 

This description will give the reader 
some idea of the simplicity of this in- 
strument. More detailed information 
relative to this new test cabinet will be 
gladly furnished by Stewart Brothers, 
Ottawa, Iil. 





Arrester and Fuse Protection of 
Low Voltage Lines. 
Companies maintaining low voltage 
lines, such as telephone, telegraph, po- 
lice, fire and railway signal, have been 
protecting their circuits from induction, 
lightning or crosses by the use of ar- 
resters and fuses. Arresters and fuses 
have undoubtedly saved many _instru- 
ments from damage or loss, and as a re- 
sult, are in practical use in all parts of 

the world. 
The advancements made by increasing 
the effectiveness and reliability of 


Fig. 1. 


Single Line Arrester and Thermal Fuse. 


burn outs of the protective devices. 

Minor M. Davis, electrical engineer of 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., has giv- 
en much study to this subject and has 
designed and patented a thermal arrester 
intended to reduce to a practical mini- 
mum the interruption of service, loss of 
fuses, and, incidentally, to increase the 
safety of the housings and support of 
these arresters. 

In the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ requirements it is clearly pre- 
scribed that in low voltage circuits, fuses 
shall be placed on the line side, the ar- 
rester to be on the instrument side suit- 
ably connected to ground. For the prac- 
tical protection of the instrument, fuses 
have been kept at a very low amperage 
or reasonably below the capacity of the 
instrument to insure the fuse functioning 
before the instrument is affected. 

The capacity of the fuse, in the past, 
has been in no wise dependent upon the 
capacity of the arrester itself in amper- 





the fuses and arresters, have 
shown much progress, but not- 
withstanding, many companies 
are still losing apparatus and sub- 
jecting their pole boxes, pole lines 
and instruments to losses under 
conditions which they have not 
yet been able to control. 

Among one of the chief objec- 
tions to the present arrester prop- 
osition, is the frequent ‘loss of 
fuses. This loss cannot be ex- 
pressed merely in dollars and 
cents, as to the cost of the fuse 
itself or the time of replacement, 
but to this loss may also be 
charged the interruption of serv- 
ice and the inconvenience to the 

















subscriber of the telephone or tel- 
egraph company. This condition 
has left an opportunity open for 
a design of instrument to effect the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

First: To insure full 
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Fig. 


protection in 


Brach Standard Subscriber Protective 
Equipment with Thermal Fuse. 


age, but purely upon the instrument to 
be protected to offer a factor of safety 
for its protection. 
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™ E use Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires and regard this 
as a correct type of tire for many trucking conditions. Its 
cushioning minimizes vibration and jarring, means a better sat- 
isfied and efficient driver, means least repairing, slowest depre- 
ciation and real safety for loads. Whileincreasing radius of truck 
action, the toughness of the Goodyear Cord is well demonstrated 
in our service.”’—Cnhas. M. Gearing, Division Manager, The 
New Departure Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


AMONG the first users of Goodyear Pneu- 
matic Cord Truck Tires was The New 
Departure Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., makers of automotive bearings. 


For a long period now a motor truck on these 
tires has effected prompt transfers of materials, 
often fragile, between the Hartford and 
Bristol plants of this concern. 


Although one-half of the 18-mile route is rough 
and hilly, the company’s engineers state that 
no damage to loads has ever occurred and that 
truck repairs have been a decidedly small item. 


of the Goodyear Cords have enabled this truck 
to average 50 miles daily all year despite con- 
ditions such as stall or tie up solid-tired trucks 
—chuck holes, bad grades and heavy snows. 


Hard service has not prevented the rugged 
pneumatics from averaging 10,000 to 12,000 
miles and doing so consistently. 


This whole record, however, is by no means 
unusual when compared with the many other 
instances in which Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires have fulfilled similar hauling re- 
quirements. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Russer Co., Akron, OnIO 


Theyalsoreport that thecushioningand traction 
ae 


GOOD, YEAR 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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It may thereby be noted that where 
the three-ampere fuse is used in a cir- 
cuit to protect an instrument, and the 
arrester is capable of carrying from 10 
to 15 amperes in safety, the fuse would 
frequently blow, while the arrester itself 
would remain intact if the fuse capacity 
were increased two or three or more 
times. At the same time the fuse was 
limited to this capacity owing to the 
size of wires in the instrument proper. 

It was, therefore, worked out that to 
avoid these frequent losses of fuses, a 
practical protecting instrument could be 
made, placing the low capacity fuse on 
the instrument side and a fuse of high 
capacity on the line side, that the cur- 
rent coming into the line and passing 
through the arrester to ground, would 
not blow the fuse on the line side as 
readily as in the former case, and that the 
capacity of the fuse on the line side 
would then be within a factor of safety 
limited only by the carrying capacity of 
the arrester and be governed by that 
only. This was the first step in the de- 
sign of the improved arrester, 

Experience shows that frequent in- 
terruptions of service are caused by 
crosses with high tension currents of 
low amperage. These currents find their 
way to the lightning arrester and some- 
times continually function across the ar- 
rester without blowing the fuse. The 
arrester gets hot and sometimes sets fire 
to the adjoining equipment, injuring the 
equipment pole box or building. 

To prevent this risk, and at the same 
time not introduce any delicate mechan- 
ism, the Davis thermal fuse was de- 
signed to function on the heat of the 
arrester. This thermal fuse is a spring- 
operated fuse. A spring is held under 
tension by a low-melting fuse plug of 
bismuth. The bismuth plug is in metal- 
lic contact with the arrester proper. On 
the overheating of the arrester, this fuse 
melts, the spring functions and the cir- 
cuit is thereby opened. 

It should be noted that in the con- 
struction of the Davis thermal fuse, the 
fuse will not function, nor will the cir- 
cuit become opened, nor will it introduce 
any loss, unless an actual dangerous con- 
dition occurs, as the 
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sults of the installation of the Davis 
thermai fuse will be to greatly lessen 
interruptions of service and also to im- 
prove the protection of apparatus. This 
will result in marked economy of time 
and equipment. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a Davis thermal fuse 
of the single-line type, permitting a 3% 
inch break in the spring fuse, and a 4% 
inch in the instrument fuse. 

A standard Brach subscriber telephone 
protective equipment of the all-metallic 
type equipped with thermal fuses, is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

It will be noted in the cartridge fuse 
protecting the instrument, a 5 inch fuse 
is used with but one spiral around a 
porcelain bobbin. The thermal fuse is an 
2zdded protection to the spiral fuse in 
case of an arc-over or in case of a 
burn-out of the arrester, so that in this 
case double protection is provided. 





Itew and Improved Spring Ham- 
mer Drill Now On Market. 
The Star spring hammer drill shown in 
the accompanying illustrations has just 
been placed on the market by the Star 
Expansion Bolt Co., of New York City. 
One of the important improvements over 


the other Star drill which are embodied- 


in this new model is the mechanical turn- 
ing drill feature. 

This drilll is particularly adapted for 
drilling holes in brick, tile or concrete 
and has a capacity of about one inch per 
minute in brick or concrete. The barrel 
contains a reciprocating plunger or ham- 
mer which is thrown rapidly back and 
forth by the alternate action of the cam 
and the tempered steel spiral spring so 
that it strikes a series of hard rapid 
blows on the drill point holder and conse- 
quently cuts a hole in the same manner 
as with a drill and hand hammer, but 
much more rapidly. 

Worm gear mechanism causes the drill 
point to revolve slowly, while the ham- 
mer strikes, so that the cutting edges of 
the drill point are moved slightly between 
blows. This assures a round hole, re- 
duces the tendency of the drill to jam in 
the work and increase the drilling speed, 
which causes each blow to cut a distinct 





parts have been made 
substantially large 
and strong to take 
care of these condi- 
tions. It should also 
be noted that the ar- 
rester is safeguarded 
by the thermal fuse, 
while the instrument 
is fully protected on 
the instrument side 
by as delicate a fuse 
as that particular in- 
strument may require. 











It is, therefore, ex- 
pected, that the re- 
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chip, instead of striking more than once 
in the same place. 

Each blow struck by the hammer is uni- 
form and true in direction and none of 
the operator’s energy is wasted, as in lift- 
ing the hammer in hand drilling. The 
result is much higher speed than is pos- 
sible by hand work and a greater degree 
of accuracy in the finished hole. 

Literature on the Star spring hammer 
drill may be obtained upon application to 
the company’s general offices in New 
York or any of its branch offices. 


Detroit Office Opened by the L. S. 
Brach Mfg. Co. 

G. W. Smiley has recently been ap- 
pointed manager of the Detroit office of 
the L. S. Brach Mfg. Co., of Newark, 
N. J. Previous to entering military ser- 
vice, from which he has just recently 
been released, Mr. Smiley was with the 




















New Star Spring Hammer Drill. 


G. W. Smiley, Who Is in Charge of the 
Brach Company’s New Detroit Office. 
New Star Spring Hammer Drill. 


Detroit Edison Co. in its electrical en- 
gineering department. 

The establishment of the Detroit office 
is the carrying out of a policy by the 
L. S. Brach Mfg. Co. to have representa- 
tives at every important business center. 
A 1919 Kellogg Switchboard Re- 

places 1900 Kellogg Equipment. 

About 18 years ago, the Kellog 
Switchboard & Supply Co. installed 
six-position common battery switchboard 
for the Kinloch Telephone Co., at Belle 
ville, Ill. This board had been in con- 
stant service and was still in operating 
condition when it was found necessary, 
on account of the growth of the ex- 
change, to replace it with a larger 
switchboard. 

After comparing all types and makes 
of switching apparatus for both servic 
and quality, an order was placed with the 
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Your drop wires 
need a flexible 
support. 


A large percent- 
age of your trouble 
cost is due to the 
breaking of the in- 
sulation of drop 
wires where tied 
to the building on 
rigid insulators. 


C-B KNOBS 


absolutely eliminate all such trouble. They pro- 
vide a flexible support to the drop wire, self- 
adjusting to any angle, thus taking up all vibra- 
tion and equalizing the strain at the point of 
contact. 

They can be installed in half the time taken 
by rigid insulators, as the lineman can run the 
drop through the knob, hook it onto the build- 
ing wall and take up the slack from the pole 
or the ground. 
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Write for further information. 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


SiOQ SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O, 








When You See ThatEue 





You dont have 
to worry 


about 


RS kee 
Was it properly expanded? 
Was it thoroughly tamped? 
Was it broken—etc.? 


There is satisfaction in knowing— 


Use NEVER-CREEPS 



























A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 25c. 
With Cloth Cover, 75c. 


Celephony Publishing Co. 


116 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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TELEPHONE BRACKETS 
MONEY MAKERS FOR YOU 


Furnish subscribers with these conveniences. Quick- 
ens service, saves cordage, pre- 
vents breakage, adds to income. 
Best made and most widely used. 


Attractive Prices to Exchanges 
MANUFACTURERS 


American Glecltic 


COMPANY 

















State and 64th Streets 
CHICAGO 


Adopted as 
standard by 
exchanges 
everywhere 


Patented 
July 30, 
1918 
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Kellogg 1919 Model 


sections of 
switch- 


Kellogg company for five 
two-position, four-panel service 
board with a line and cut-off relay rack, 
intermediate distributing frame, main dis- 
tributing frame and a complete telephone 
power plant. The ultimate capacity of 
this switchboard is 2,400 common battery 
lines with a present equipment for 1,200. 

Positions five to ten are equipped with 
200 lines each. These positions are wired 
and equipped with 15 four-party har- 
monic ringing keys, double-lamp super- 
vision, breast plate type operators’ sets, 
line and supervisory pilots. 

Positions one to four in- 
clusive are arranged for toll 
service, a calculagraph be- 
ing located between posi- 
tions one and two and three 
and four. Each of these 
four positions are equipped 
with ten toll-to-toll and toll- 
to-local cord circuits, having 
four-party ringing keys, 
double cut-off listening 
keys, ringing and listening 
keys, breast-plate operators’ 
sets, pilots, etc. 

Cord and line testing cir- 
cuits, recording toll and 
rural lines, etc., were also 
installed in the board. 


Switchboard Recently 





Installed at Belleville, Ill. 


The relay rack has a present capacity 
and equipment for 1,200 lines and cut- 
off relays, arranged in two bays. The 
relay rack is made of tee and bar iron, 
strong and rigid, and arranged so that 
additions may be easily made. 

At the top of each bay of relay rack 
is located a fuse board with sufficient 
fuses to protect each 20 line and cut- 
off relays. The relay rack runs all the 
way up to the ceiling, which was neces- 
sary due to lack of sufficient space. 

The intermediate distributing frame is 
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fully equipped with necessary terminals, 
all lines, trunks and miscellaneous cir- 
cuits terminating on this frame to facili- 
tate cross connections. 

The main frame is similar to the in- 
termediate distributing frame, but is not 
equipped with arresters, as they are 
placed on a separate frame and cabled 
to the main frame where the lines are 
cross-connected to any exchange lines. 

The power equipment consists of two 
sets of 48-volt storage batteries, charged 
by means of motor generator sets, con- 
trolled by a power board with all neces- 
sary switches, circuits, fuses and meters. 

Ringing current is furnished by means 
of Kellogg four-frequency pole changers 
with transformer sets. 

This switchboard is equipped with all 
of the latest features, including keyless 
ringing, instantaneous disconnect, instan- 
taneous recall, register peg count, traffic 
distribution, enabling the operators to 
give the fastest service possible. 

Joseph P. Wuller, manager and H. L. 
Ward, plant chief, are both highly pleased 
with the service of their new board. 


Results of American Electric Con- 
test at Convention. 


At the recent convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, the American Electric Co., of Chi- 
cago, conducted a contest. The success- 
ful contestants, who were each given one 
of five different types of telephone sets, 
are announced as follows: 

Kenneth Donnelley, Bonaparte, lowa,— 
gold finish cradle set. 

W. L. Lumpkin, Mattoon, Ill.—celluloid 
white-finish cradle set. 

Wm. L. McLaughlin, Chillicothe, Ill— 
silver-finish cradle set. 

Virgil Buntin, Lebanon, Ind.—govern- 
ment-type test set. 

J. J. Veach, Paris, Ky.—lineman’s com- 
mon-battery test set. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced telephone 
engineers for valuation and appraisal 
work in telephone staff of State Regu- 
latory Commission. Give experience, 
educational qualifications, reference, 


and salary expected, in first letter. 
‘Address 3707, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Two central office 
equipment repair men for common 
battery plant. Give full details as to 
qualifications, experience, physical 
condition and least salary will con- 
sider to start. Address 3701, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Engineers, clerks, office 
men, having experience in summariz- 
ing, tabulating telephone plant inven- 
tories. State fully experience and 
salary required. Address 3719, care of 
TELEPHONY. 














WANTED—First class manual com- 
mon battery switchboard man _ for 
night work at Terre Haute. Perma- 
nent position. $125.00 per month. Give 
experience in detail. Citizens Inde- 
pendent Tel. Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


WANTED — First-class maintenance 
cable splicer, capable of testing and 
locating faults. In replying, give ex- 
perience, references and monthly sal- 
ary expected. Petroleum Telephone 
Company, Oil City, Pa. 


WANTED — Magneto switchboard 
line and repair man. Competent, first- 
class workman. Town of two thousand, 
northern Oklahoma. State wages, 
send references. Address 3696, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Lineman and _ operator 
for small telephone company. Would 
like man with experience. Address 
3720, care of TELEPHONY. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Young married man wants position 
as manager of small magneto ex- 
change—one where he has all the 
maintenance work to do. Does not 
use alcohol. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Three years’ magneto ex- 
perience. Address Box 104, Holly, 
Colo. 


Would accept position as traveling 
inspector or manager. Twenty years 
experience promoting, building, man- 
aging and financing. Address 3725, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 7 


Western Nebraska Telephone line to 
sell franchise; 60 phones and about 1 
miles of wire. Good proposition at the 
price. Address Geo. H. Young, Pres» 




















Marsland, Nebr. 
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